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An Invaluable New Book 


Practical 
Keyboard 
Modulation 


For Class, Private or Self Instruction 


By ROB ROY PEERY 


“Some to the Church repair 
Not for the Doctrine, 
But the Music there” 


— Alexander Pope 


One of the few available books on this branch 
of the musical art, and one which is notable 
for clarity and directness of explanation. By 
means of sixteen informative chapters, it im- 
parts a sound, fundamental knowledge of its 
subject, and includes 132 study models and a 
useful supplement of Modulating Interludes to 
all intervals. A work which gives the reader 
a thorough understanding of the processes in- 
volved and a practical use of his findings. 


Price, FLUSH CLOTH BINDING, $1.00 


Yet, what are the hymns of the 
Church if not an expression of its 
doctrine? 


THEODORE PRESSER C0. 


1712 Chestnut St. ' Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
“‘Blest Be the Tie that Binds, our a ; a : 


hearts in Christian Love” . . . has 
not its very beauty and simplicity 
of expression done more to pro- 
mote Christian Unity than all the 


e 
weighty arguments, the devout { T pr 
admissions of faith? 
“Love Divine, All Loves Excelling, i 
joy of Heaven to Earth come down” tH) g Il 
. -- how close in this God seems, ity ni P 4 


how real His infinite love and 
grace! 


“All Hail the Power of Jesus Name 
—and crown Him Lord of all” .. .- 
speaks of the divinity, the univer- 
sality of Christ. Not only with 
words, but in the beauty of the 
organ’s anthem-peal of joy, its 
calm voice of devotion, its humble 
reverence of prayer . . . all these, 
speak the deep abiding faith that 
is in essence the spirit of The 
Church. 


M. P. Moller in conceiving The 
Artist of Organs—The Organ of , 
Artists, seeks to design and build 
an instrument worthy of this great 
faith—in tonal beauty and in faith- 
fulness of expression. 














JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, PRES. 


ALEXANDER MCCURDY 
Head of Organ Department 


TRAINING ORGANISTS AND 
CHORAL CONDUCTORS 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Institute of Musical Art 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Dean 


Organ and Church Music Department 


LILIAN CARPENTER HAROLD FRIEDELL 
Davin MCK. WILLIAMS 


Instruction in all branches of music including Choir 
Training, Vocal Methods, Liturgical Music, Conducting, 
Theory, Composition, Song and Anthem Writing. 


Diplomas and the B.S. and M.S. Degrees 


Catalog on request 
Room 452, 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE, NEW YORK 27, N.Y. 














REUTER 
ORGANS 


It was three years ago that the last Reuter Organ was 
built. Now, after completing important war work in 
the Navy Rocket program which contributed so vitally 
to final victory, we turn again our efforts and skill to 
the building of fine organs. We do this with the same 
organization of outstanding craftsmen who built Reuter 
Organs before the war. 

Contracts for Reuter Organs are now being accepted 
agd our plant is in operation. Deliveries will start very 
soon after the Government removes the present restric- 
tion on tin essential to the fabrication of good metal 
pipes. 

Always fine, the new Reuters will be finer than ever. 


The Reuter Organ Co. 
Lawrence, Kansas 


(Member, the Associated Organbuilders of America) 














Regarding 


RUSSIAN Church Music 


The many published arrangements of Russian Church 
Music made by N. Lindsay Norden were made 
entirely from original Russian copies. These 
are authoritative publications. Several so-called 
“arrangers’—who have never seen the original 
Russian music—have copied some of these, and, in 
order to avoid copyright difficulties and _ possible 
fines, have changed harmonies, or have inserted extra 
bars to make their “arrangements” appear original: 
such editions are, however, inaccurate. (Errors in 
first editions have been copied in some cases.) — 


If you want the originals in accurate editing 
buy only the arrangements made by 
N. LINDSAY NORDEN 


the outstanding editor of Russian Church Music 


THEY ARE PUBLISHED BY 


The Boston Music Co. 
J. Fischer & Bro. Clayton F. Summy Co. 


























SWELL ENGINE 


Here are two close views of the Aeolian-Skinner 


swell engine. The comparatively small motion re 
quired to operate the swell shades (in a group) is 
divided into sixteen parts by the ‘‘whiffle tree” 
engine, a bellows controlling each stage. 

If the swell shoe is thrown wide open at one 
stroke, the sixteen valves collapse simultaneously, 
making a complete and rapid opening. If the shoe 
is moved more slowly, each of the bellows collapses 
as its contact is made by the shoe. One bellows 
acts as a buffer and a check upon the others. The 
force ‘is transferred and evened up by the whiffle 


tree coupling. 


The swell shades are provided with a spring to 
hold them open. The swell engine works to hold 
them shut—wholly or in part. This controlled bal- 
ance of power between the two forces provides an 
action that is both fast and smooth in its effect. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY, Inc. 


G. DoNALp HARRISON, President 
WILLIAM E. ZEUCH, Vice President 
Factory and Head Office 
BOSTON 25, MASS. 


(Member, The Associated Organbuilders of America) 
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REPERTOIRE AND REVIEWS 


Prepoered With Special Consideration for the Average Organist 


Christmas Music 


AC—Seth BINGHAM: “The Christmas Child,’ 9. p. md. . 


(Galaxy, 16¢). J.U.Stephens text. Begins with sopranos, 
adds contraltos in a moment, then tenors, and finally basses ; 
6-8 rhythm, good movement in all voice-lines. Uses oc- 
casional short phrases in unison (which Mr. Bingham 
wouldn’t permit his pupils to do) and seems to be intended 
for the better-educated congregations and choirs. 

AC—Garth EDMUNDSON: “Break forth O beauteous 
heavenly Light,” D, 5p. md. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). An 
“introit—antiphonal choral.” Here’s quite a good idea for 
church music. Bach’s chorales show the possibilities; strange 
that we have not sooner learned. This is a choral somewhat 
in the Bach fashion, with a steady, smooth melody and much 
of the movement provided by the under voices. It is genuine 
music, thoroughly churchly, with something about it loudly 
proclaiming the eternal verities we too often try to bury under 
complications. Excellent for every competent choir. 

AC—Robert ELMORE: “A Christmas Prayer,” D, 2p. me. 
(J. Fischer & Bro., 12¢). Text is the collect for the second 
Sunday after Christmas, and a grand text it is. And a 
masterpiece of music too, both in what the music itself is and 
also in the way it enriches its text. Here’s one that ought 
to be in every choir’s repertoire. A few measures of beauti- 
ful introduction from the organ, and then the voices alone. 

AC—Fr. Wm. J. FINN: “Noel Alleluia,” C, 3p. me. (J. 
Fischer & Bro., 15¢). From a set of carols published years 
ago. If you're an artist you'll make your choir and congre- 
gation demand this on every Christmas Sunday. Very simple 
but there is no end to the varied beauties you can pack into 
it. Once all over again the lesson of the value of simplicity. 

*A6C—French, ar.Charlotte Garden: “Tonight,” 9p. me. 
(J. Fischer & Bro., 18¢). J.J.Moment text. Uses Chimes 
here & there, and a lovely but solemn & brief bass solo; then 
the chorus, with a brief section for three-part women’s voices. 
It's a profound and beautiful text, set to atmospheric music 
to fit every word of it. Not superficially beautiful, but rather 
a message beautified through music, with accent on the mes- 
sage first. “Peace tonight—the poor and those who mourn 
have peace tonight.” If you have a good choir and educated 
congregation, get it. 

A4+C—Ralph E. MARRYOTT: “In the lonely mid- 
night,” Fm, 6p. u. me. (Ditson-Presser, 16¢). T.C.Williams 
text. Appealing music in spite of its minor key (and if any- 
one wants to misinterpret that knock at modern pieces in 
minor keys he is welcome to). But in this case the composer 
is painting a mood and doing it with such good writing that 
he achieves success and gives us a piece of music fit for the 
best choirs. 

AW3C—Claude MEANS: “Of Jesus’ birth today we 
sing,” 4p. u. md. (Galaxy, 15¢). Text by Composer. An- 
other lovely piece of music; finely written for women’s voices, 
atmospheric, some passages on “ah,” mostly on the delicately 
order but with a good rousing forte here & there. You'll 
ike it. 
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OXFORD 
OHIO 
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* AMC—Moravian, ar.Robert Elmore: ‘Thou Child di- 
vine,” Bf, 6p. u. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 16¢). Good old 
melody music over rich harmonies—the kind of a combination 
that made music so important to mankind. You can do 
grand things with it, and yet it’s all so simple and direct. 

AC—Carl F. MUELLER: “O moon shine forth,” Bf, 4p. 
me. (Carl Fischer, 15¢). T.Tiplady text. Another built on 
simple melody and good harmony, with the old-fashioned 
flavor of real worth. One passage for basses and tenors 
alone. Some slight complications in the latter half, but all 
in good vocal form. 

A4+C—William S$. NAGLE: “Come joyful shepherds,” 
G, 7p. u. me. (Presser, 16¢). F.D.S.Tatnall text. Very 
simple and melodious music but well tinged with the spirit 
of the old Christmas carol style, with divided parts for both 
women’s and men’s voices here and there. Truly on the 
joyful side and so useful for contrast. Everybody should 
like it. 

*AWC—Negro, ar.J.W.Work: “New born,” Af, 4p. u. 
e. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). “A Christmas spiritual.” It 
has the Negro-spiritual flavor all right, but not too extreme, 
for the total effect is that of loveliness in the telling of the 
story of the Christ child. Some humming in the under voices. 
“O my good Lord, new-born Baby.” Calls for two high- 
voice soloists. Can be highly effective. 

* AC—Schulz, ar.L.Syre: “Come hither ye children,” F, 8p. 
e. (Ditson-Presser, 16¢). Fine for antiphonal effect between 
two choirs, or chorus and quartet. Very simple, almost sing- 
song, but truly beautiful music for a truly beautiful story, 
and capable of an interpretation that will make it a great 
Christmas number. 

AC—Frederick S. SMITH: “A Christmas Lullaby,” Sp. 
me. (Presser, 16¢). L.E.Turner text. In 6-8 rhythm, a 
melody harmonized by the other voices, first given in minor 
key and then in major; somewhat hymn-like in simplicity 
but making acceptable music, with its good writing for voices. 








Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
cA Department of Oberlin College 





Exceptional Advantages for the Organ Student 


88 Concerts and Recitals dur- 
ing the School Year 1944-1945 





For catalog address 


Frank H. Shaw, Director : 


Oberlin, Ohio 

















AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 
Organ Architects and Builders 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

(Member, The Associated Organbuilders of America) 
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The W. H. Reisner Manufacturing Company 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


ts honored to announce that the 


ARMY-NAVY “E” PRODUCTION AWARD 
for High Achievement in War Production 


was presented to the 


Men and Women of This Organization 


September 7, 1945 


REISNER PRODUCTS LEAD THE INDUSTRY 


Our company now is confronted with the task of reconverting 
the entire plant from war production to the resumption of 
the manufacture of superior pipe organ supplies. We can 
assure all our customers that we will furnish them with new 
and improved material as soon as humanly possible. At this 
time we also want to express our appreciation tc our cus- 
tomers for their fine patriotic cooperation with us during 
the trying days of the war. 
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*AC—Welsh, ar.Robert Elmore: “Come all ye who weary,” 
Af, 4p. b. 0. e. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). Opens with a 
short passage for organ, and then a simple but appealing bass 
solo over genuine organ accompaniment. Next the chorus 
unaccompanied, then solo again, and finally unaccompanied 
chorus. Smooth, appealing music, with the added grace of 
a real organ part. Some day all worthy anthems will have 
organ accompaniment. 


Church Songs 


Edward Shippen Barnes: ‘Perfect Peace,” 
(J. Fischer & Bro., 50¢). Isaiah text. 
Scholarly and well written. 

Russell J. Brown: “Twenty-Third Psalm,” F, 6p. me. 
(Gray, 50¢). Range E-G; also for low voice. Quite melodi- 
ous and appealing. 

William H. Buckley: 
C, 3p. (Presser, 50¢). 
odious and appealing. 

Frank La Forge: “Ye are the light of the world,” Ef, Sp. 
me. (Schirmer, 50¢). Range D-F; also for low voice. 
Scholarly and well written. 

P. W. MacDonald: “A Nuptial Benediction,” Ef, 3p. 
me. (Presser, 40¢). Range D-Ef. Really attractive music. 
Here’s one for wedding services, with a text that is a prayer 
for God's blessing on the bride & groom. 

Albert Hay Malotte: “Hast thou not known,” F, 6p. me. 
(Schirmer, 50¢). Isaiah text. Range Ef-G. Here’s one in 
the grand style; not for timid voices. 


D, 3p. me. 
For high voice. 


"O Jesus full of pardoning grace,” 
Range C-E for modium voice. Mel- 


General Service Music 


*A—Winfred DOUGLAS: “Chorales from Brahm’s Or- 
gan Works,” 44p. (Gray, $1.00). Eight pages of introduc- 
tion which every organist should have in order to take greater 
delight in those lovely Brahms miniatures. And then the 
twelve chorales upon which Brahms improvised, with settings 
and English texts for use as anthems, and grand ones too. 
Nobody should miss this booklet, whether for himself as 
organist or for his choir. 

A7—Morten J. LUVAAS: “The Cry of God,” 15p. b. md. 
(Birchard, 20¢). V.G.Collins text. ‘O my people, hear 
Me in the stillness of your hearts.” First a fairly long de- 
clamatory baritone solo, then a beautiful instrumental inter- 
lude and the chorus begins on rich but not commonplace 
harmonies, in finely-written music that packs a strong mes- 
sage. To offset the good harmonies are some consecutive 
fifths for full chorus in two-part, and some dissonances that, 
generally, have their rightful place. In all, a real work of 
strong originality, and better than average worth. 

A—R. Deane SHURE: “God’s Unending Glory,” Bfm, 
10p. md. (Ditson-Presser, 18¢). Bible text. The anthem 
seems to be founded on snatches of a chorale-like theme, and 
between and around the snatches are a great variety of choral 
treatments, some highly dramatic, some on “ah,” some con- 
trapuntal. And finally the extended chorale itself, a fine 
piece of church music. This one is for choirs accustomed to 








LONGY SCHOOL of MUSIC 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Instruction in Organ Playing by 


E. POWER BIGGS 


Four year Course leading to Diploma. Graduate study lead- 
ing to Soloist’s Diploma. Correlation Course with Harvard 
University and Radcliffe College. 


Distinguished faculty in all departments 


Address MELVILLE SMITH, Director, for catalogue 
One Follen Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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slightly complicated work. A4+—"Praise Him ye stars of 
light,” F, 8p. md. (Hunleth, 18¢). Text from 1796. Smooth 
melodious music is used as the foundation and upon it is 
built a variety of treatment with the main melody likely to 
be hidden away in any of the under voices while figurations 
are sung over top of it. That melody is a sturdy tune; get 
it across always without being lost, and you'll have some- 
thing interesting for both choir and congregation. 

A8O—Dr. Leo SOWERBY: “Canticle of the Sun,” 80p. 
vd. (Gray, $1.50). Orchestral parts rentable. Having per- 
sonally written a review of a former work in major form by 
Dr. Sowerby, and then later hearing the work adequately 
performed by one of our City’s finest choirs, I’ve decided 
not to venture forth again that far into the unknown. Music 
exists not for what a musician sees printed on a page, but 
for what a cultured audience later hears; I see this impressive 
“Canticle of the Sun’”’ but I have not yet heard it. It is diff- 
cult; voices are divided; dissonances exist everywhere; sus- 
tained melodies are few & far between; it hangs together as 
one continuous movement without pause, and it’s all 100% 
Sowerby. Now you know as much about it as I do—till I 
hear it. And how do I know what you may like? I do know 
this, however, that any master-organist who ignores a work 
of this kind, by a composer of Dr. Sowerby’s stature, is tak- 
ing more risks with his own future than I'd be willing to 
take. Buy your own copy and study it a month or so.—T.S.B. 

A—Eric H. THIMAN: “Office of Holy Communion,” 
Dm, 18p. me. (Gray, 25¢). A lengthy setting like this, by 
a man who has proved himself as Mr. Thiman has, deserves 
inspection by organists with excellent choirs and well-edu- 
cated congregations. Possibly the short but great setting of 
the “Sanctus” makes the whole thing worth adding to your 
repertoire. 

*A4+—Edgar Tinel, ar.N.L.Norden: “Hymn of the Sun,” 
E, 16p. o. md. (Gray, 20¢). “‘All praise to Thee, my God, 
my Lord, in all that Thou hast created,” in case the text is 
not familiar. Real organ accompaniment. A fine piece of 
music that really has something to say and says it eloquently 
and beautifully, greatly enriching its text. ‘And thank Him 








We Have 
2000 Yards Felt, various thicknesses. Send 


for samples and prices. Also other supplies. 


Write Today 
ORGAN SUPPLY CORPORATION 


540-550 East 2nd Street Erie, Penna. 
(Member, The Associated Organbuilders of America) 














With the cessation of hostilities we can now 
hope for a return to pre-war conditions 
which will enable us to resume our 
normal work as organbuilders. 





Casavant Brothers Ltd. 


St. HYACINTHE, P. QUE. 
CANADA 
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THE REDEEMER Edward Schuberth & Co. Inc. 


An Oratorio for Lent 11 East 22nd Street - New York 10, N.Y. 


by MARTIN SHAW 





Octavo — Mixed Voices 


: Awake and Sing the Song C. H. MARSH A3 

Say the Reviewers: Give Peace, O God Again C. H. MARSH a5 
I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto the Hills 

“A masterpiece of its kind” E. E. BENNETT 16 

“Shaw has done nothing finer than this, and it has Kyrie Eleison R. L. BEDELL -10 


the advantage of being both singable and playable” Short Easy Service for the Holy Eucharist 
H. R. WARD 15 


“It may be unhesitatingly recommended as suitable 


for small or large bodies of voices of average ability’’ Organ 
“Supplying a need for something of the sort which Breslau F, GRAF 60 
has been obvious for many years” Cantabile R. L. BEDELL .60 
“THE REDEEMER presents a newer and better age Homage F, HEFFER 60 
of Church Music” Irish Legend, An R. DIGGLE 73 
. Price $1.50 Prayer & Lullaby F, HEFFER 50 
~ St. Flavian F, GRAF .60 
Song of Victory R. DIGGLE .75 

Available at your local dealer’s or from 
Sacred Song 

THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. The Twenty-third Psalm R. L. BEDELL 50 


88 St. Stephen Street Boston 15, Mass. 



































For Chanksgiving and Christmas Season 


es a 
OCTAVO ORGAN 
<i ris Kinin sadd yn Malling .50 
CRINISTMAS CAROLOGUE  6oiiecicecwwe cess Diggle .60 
BLESS THE LORD, O MY SOUL CHRISTMAS POSTLUDE ............:...5-05. Best .50 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff 4031 .15 COME YE THANKFUL PEOPLE ............. Elvey .50 
BLESSING AND HONOR........ Rachmaninoff 4030 .12 Ns ecw desaeis Pasquet 50 
GOD WHO TOUCHEST EARTH...... Mueller 4066 .12 IN oii onic co cecdcccasiss ence Saxton .50 
PRAISE THE LORD, O MY SOUL..... Mueller 4067 .12 HARVEST THANKSGIVING MARCH ....... Calkin .60 
ae ae ee O HOLY NIGHT ............:....Adam-Westbrook —.50 
; IN BETHLEHEM S TOWN «| .......cc8 cies Mueller .50 
CANTICLE OF JOY Pinta eed ao 6 Ms RA Shure 982 .15 IN JOYFUL Pie es) ae Mueller .60 
CHRISTMAS LULLABY . ee PRE ae - Lester 918 .12 MARCH OF THE MAGI KINGS ........... Dubois 50 
THE FIRST NOEL (Junior & Senior Choirs) MEDITATION ON THE CHORALE 

Goldsworthy 981 .16 “WENNER dis os cone seecessawas Pasquet .50 

O FOR A THOUSAND TONGUES...... Shure 983 .15 PRELUDE IN E (From Prelude, Air and Finale) 
THE GREATEST OF THESE IS LOVE...Scholin 974 .15 Franck-Goldsworthy 1.00 
A HOLY CHILD IS BORN............ Mueller 900 .12 PRIMA 5 soso csc 0 060 oe Wass Wione er gpes Diggle  .50 
THE LORD IS. MY LIGHT............. Scholin 980 .15 pO Gruber-Rean _.50 
SPURS: NOW PN oo o.oic is ose cae cece swe Mohr 957 .16 SHEPHERDS IN THE FIELD .............. Malling 50 
TO BETHLEHEM HASTEN......... Bornschein 969 .12 SONG OP EROP es os ki veecceiccsicecaes Mueller  .60 
THE TRUMPET SHALL SOUND....... Scholin 975 .15 Bi | ae aa ea ie Saxton  .50 
A VIRGIN MOST PURE..........3.... Nordin 961 .10 THANKSGIVING AT HARVEST TIME ...... Cowen _—.50 
YOU TAUGHT ME HOW TO PRAY....Marth 984 .15 THREE WISE MEN OF THE EAST ......... Malling .50 
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for His love and kindness and worship Him now and ever- 
more.” Choir will have to work a little, but the music is so 
good that the minor difficulties disappear—and it’s a text our 
churches need to hear often. 

A3—Ar. George Shackley: “Rejoice and Sing,” 17 pieces, 
64p. me. (Paul-Pioneer, 60¢). A collection of “true and 
tried favorites suitable for any church,’ arranged for so- 
ptanos, contraltos, and the men combined on one part, thus 
eliminating the problem of that bad-weather Sunday when the 
choir is all too small. The book begins with Palestrina’s 
“Come let us worship,” two pages of classic music fit to open 
the best of services; then Stainer’s “God so loved the world,” 
Koschat’s “The Lord is my Shepherd,’ Smolenoff'’s “Create 
in me a clean heart,” Stainer’s “I am Alpha and Omega,” 
Bennett's “God is a Spirit,” Buck’s “Lead kindly Light,” 
Himmel’s “Incline Thine ear,” Shelley's “King of love,” 
Franck’s “O living Bread’ (Panis Angelicus), Mozart's “Ave 
Verum,” all well known and here presented virtually full 
lengths. Then there is the delightful “One winter's night,” 
a Christmas carol by Lillian Stewart; a fine setting of “The 
Lord’s Prayer” by Mr. Shackley himself; Nicola Hermann’s 
“While shepherds watched,” a chorale of good qualities from 
the early sixteenth century; and a patriotic song by Mr. 
Shackley. For its purpose it is a grand collection; the prac- 
tical musical qualities of its arranger insure its character. 


ORGAN STUDENT'S GRADUS AD PARNASSUM 


Book |, Elements of Interpretation 
A book by Dr. Caspar Koch 


© 6x9, 80 pages, cloth-bound. (J. Fischer & Bro., 
$2.00). The original ideas expanded too rapidly, so the 
Author decided to put the “theoretic, historic,-and esthetic 
matter’’ into the present volume, and the “‘practise material 
with its specific annotations” into a later one. After an in- 
teresting preface dealing with history we have a discussion 
of tempo, defining metronomically what the various tempo 
indications were taken to mean in ancient composition. “We 
write one way and we play another,” is the quotation be- 
ginning Chapter 2, with some surprising conclusions which 
may not find universal acceptance; however, to know all sides 
of such details is profitable, whether or not we agree, for 
aside from Dr. Koch’s book we have no convenient source 
of reference. The chapter on Ornamentation goes into it 
most thoroughly and shows by actual notation how the vari- 
ous “‘authorities” of earlier days would interpret each em- 
bellishment, and with such a variety of ideas from these older 
musicians it would seem risky to place too much emphasis 
on the notions of any one of them, including Bach. The 
main point here, it would seem, is not to obey in our own 
playing, but to at least know. Music is art, not mathe- 
matics. Nobody can study this chapter without being pro- 
foundly grateful to the Author for the research and presen- 
tation it involved. The chapter on Registration is a surpris- 
ing mixture. “Wiring the Tremulant to the stop control of 
the Vox Humana is an unwarranted restriction of its use” 
shows the liberal & truly-musical sides of the Author's think- 
ing, while “The canto fermo of Schmuecke Dich O Liebe 


THE MISSION MUSIC COMPANY 


Santa Barbara, California 








Announces Publication of these Octavo Numbers 


1. Prayer for America by Raymond B. Eldred 
S.A.T.B. — .10 
2. In the Dark of the Night by Dion W. Kennedy 
Christmas Carol-Anthem, s.A. — .15 
3. A Little Christmas Pastorale by Edward Shippen Barnes 
FOR UNISON VOICES — .10 
4. Only be Still by Edward Shippen Barnes 
A short general Anthem, S.A.T.B. — .12 
5. God in Heaven by Raymond B. Eldred 
Solo for Soprano or Tenor, Standard Edition — .50 


Complimentary copies on request 











THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 


1945-28-11 


Selle, an epithalamium, requires a glittering combination of 
foundations and mutations with an 8’-4’ accompaniment” 
shows his possibly too great respect for what our grand- 
fathers did in the ancient days. This chapter is dangerous 
for a beginner but should be .read carefully by every mature 
organist. And finally a brief chapter on How to Practise. 
The index for 64 pages of book takes 16 pages, believe it or 
not; that shows the enormous amount of work and the 
thoroughness. It is an invaluable book for beginner and 
master alike, containing the results of much laborious and 
interesting research, all definitely essential to the library, if 
not also the brain & heart, of every organist.—T.S.B. 
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Organ Album for 


Christmas 
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Fugue on Christmas Choral 


Allegretto in G (Christmas Mendelssohn 


Pieces) 
Glory to God on High Wesley 
Pastorale (Nativity Concerto) Corelli 
In Dulci Jubilo Bach 
The Lord shall comfort Zion Boyce 
O Thou that tellest Handel! 
Choral Prelude (Gelobet seist du) Bach 
leirelar- Wa. .t-0) Mis mal 9) Schubert 
For unto usa Child is born Handel! 


Christmas Pastorale in G Merkel 





Selected, Edited and Arranged by 
ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD 
PRICE $1.00 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
and SONGS 
from 26 Nations 


Compiled and arranged by FELIX GUENTHER 
English adaptations by OLGA PAUL 


Carols and songs from 26 nations with lyrics in their 
original language. Arranged for keyboard instrument or 
song, either a cappella by four mixed voices, or fewer 
voices with accompaniment. Also for solo voice with 
piano, organ, harmonium, guitar or piano solo. 


PRICE 60¢ 


Available at your Local Dealer or direct from 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


R. C. A. Building e Radio City © New York 20, N. Y. 




















Announcing. -« Impressive, original 


organ music of vital interest by 


ERIC DE LAMARTER 


Bicchard 
thems 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


1415 Amid the Snows, a Rose. D. H. Jones. SATB. .$0.12 


SUITE FOR THE ORGAN 
I Flourish - II Melody - III Scherzo 


FESTIVAL PRELUDE 


(In Honor of Saint Louis, King of France) 


402 Bethlehem. Billings (1746-1800). SATB...... aS 
1404 Candle Lights of Christmas. Repper. SSA..... 5 PRICE $150 EACH 
1418 ‘Catalan Carol, VGI0b:.SQAG. Fone. niga ore 0 hs .12 


1419 Come, Ye Lofty, Come, Ye Lowly. Malin. ssa .16 
1416 Love Came Down at Christmas. Bergh (text by 


These numbers inaugurate the forma- 
tion of a library of contemporary 





W FROGCUI) GRID 6255. oso sas es cela wel By American organ music in which outstand- 

M85 Madonm's Payr, Anderon (tet frm Lope ing conpoctions. wld aceepasce 
1417 On Christmas Night. English-Gibb. ssa...... As The additional titles to augment the 
2006 Saint Stephen. Clokey. SATB..........00000. 1G above will comprise only those deemed 
366 The Sets Carol. Billings (1746-1800). s suitable through their exceptional merit. 


343 While Stars Their Vigil Keep. Luvaas. sATB.. .12 
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“Behold That Star” 
“Little Child of Mary” — Arr. by G. Pickering 
“Child Jesus” — Arr. by R. Vene 
“The Song of Mary” — Arr. by R. Vene 


MIXED VOICES 
“Behold That Star” (Christmas Spir itual). 
“Go Tell it On De Mountains” 
“Little Child of Mary” (A Cappella) 
“Christmas Night” rT. by R. Vene 
“Happy Bethlehem” -— Arr. by Kurt Schindler 
“The Song of Marv” — Arr. by A. Kranz 
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NEW ORGAN MUSIC 


7 
HARVEY GAUL 
Hymn of the American Navy 


T. TERTIUS NOBLE 
A Chinese Christmas Carol 


J. S. BAcH 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor 


ROBERT LEECH BEDELL 
Grand Choeur 


JosePH W. CLOKEY 
Ballade in D 


J. S. BACH, arr. BIGGs 
Two Sinfonias 


MAURICE C. WHITNEY 
Postlude on ‘Come Thou Almighty” 


STANLEY E. SAXTON 
Pastorale and Cradle Song 


Price 75¢ each 
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Contemporary American Organ 


By WM. H. BARNES, Mus. Doc. 


Ist Edition 1930 
2nd Edition 1933 
3rd_ Edition 1937 
Such Popularity Must Be Deserved 


8x10, 366 pages, profusely illus- 
trated, cloth-bound. “Amazingly 
comprehensive,” the book gives a 
complete and understandable picture 
of the mechanical side of organ 
building as it is practised today in 
America. The only book in Eng- 
lish since the monumental ART OF 
ORGAN BUILDING by Audsley that 
deals adequately with the mechanics 
of the organ. 


$2.50 postpaid 
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We regret the delay 
which occurred in the 


issuance of 


THE ORGAN STUDENT'S 
GRADUS AD PARNASSUM 


Copies are now available and we are filling orders for this volume as they are re- 
ceived. Grateful acknowledgement is hereby made of the patience displayed by the 
many persons in the organ world who have been awaiting Dr. Koch’s book. We 


hope you haven’t been too greatly inconvenienced. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. — 119 West 40th St. — New York 18, N. Y. 
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EXPLANATION OF ALL 
T.A.O. ABBREVIATIONS 


@ MUSIC REVIEWS 


Before Composer: 
*—Arrangement. 
A—Anthem (for church). 
C—Chorus (secular). 
O—Oratorio-cantata-opera form 
M—Men's voices. 
W—Women's voices. 
J—Junior choir. 
3—Three-part, etc. 
4 Partly 4-part plus, e 

ixed voices and siratght 4-part if 
not otherwise indicated. 


Additional Cap-letters, next after 
above, refer to: 


A—Ascension. N—New Year. 
C—Christmas. Har own! ae. 
E—Easter. ecial. 
_——— nem. iG anksgiving. 
—Lent 


After Title: 
c. q. > qc.—Chorus, quartet, chorus 
eferred or quartet, quartet 
preferred) or chorus. 

s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—Soprano, alto, tenor, 
bass, high-voice, low-voice, medium- 
voice solos (or duets etc. if hyphen- 
ated. 

0.u.—Organ accompaniment, or un- 
acompanied. 

e.d.m.v.—Easy, difficult, moderately, 


pt 
pages, etc. 

rf art writing, etc. 
Af.Bm.Cs.—A-flat, B-minor, C-sharp. 


@ INDEX OF ORGANS 

a—Article. 

b—Building photo. 

c—Console photo. 

d—Digest of detail of stoplist. 
h—History of old organ. 
— pipework, or detail 


ae of case or auditorium. 
s—Stoplist. 


@ INDEX OF PERSONALS 


a—Article. m—Marriage. 
b—Biography. n—Nativity. 
c—Critique. o—Obituary. 
h—Honors. Pa change. 
r—Review or detail of composition. 


s—Special series of programs. 
t—Tour of recitalist. _— 
*Photograph. 


@ PROGRAM COLUMNS 


Key- letters erphenetes next after a 
composer's name indicate publisher. 
Instrumental music is listed with com- 
oser's name first, vocal with title 
rst. T.A.O. no responsibility 
for spelling of unusual names. 
Recitals: *Indicates recitalist fee 
the builder credit on the printed 
program; if used after the title of a 
ire it indicates that a "solo- 
ist" opin ded that work; if used at 
bod eginning of any line it marks 
of rogram. 
“ee * Indicates morning serv- 
ice; also notes a church whose min- 
ister includes his organist's name 
along with his own on the calendar. 
**Evening service or musicale. 
..Obvious Abbreviations: 








a—Alto solo. q—Quartet. 
b—Bass solo. r—Response. 
c—Chorus. s—Soprano. 
a. a 
—Harp. u—Unaccompanied. 
i—Junior choir. v—Violin. . 
m—Men's voices. w—Women's 
off—Offertoire. voices. 
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Unifying Effect of the Organ. 


By ALLEN B. CALLAHAN 


St. Andrew's Memorial Church, Detroit, Mich. 


My title is in reality a misnomer ; 


it is the organist and not the organ that is the real force in 
the service. The best organ in the world in the hands of a 
poor player could not be compared in its effects to the worst, 
played by a master. His art is extremely varied, for in no 
two churches will exactly the same conditions be met; con- 
sequently adjustments are necessary. 

We may omit Catholic and Anglo-Catholic as well as 
Episcopal and Lutheran liturgies, for in these the organist 
plays a minor unifying role, compared to the demands made 
by the non-liturgical denominations such as the Presbyterian, 
Congregational, or Baptist, to name only three. Fixed liturgy 


for the most part precludes the necessity for unifying the 


services by the organist. 

The organist holds the key—literally and figuratively—to 
the success or failure of the non-liturgical type of service. 
True, ministers and parsons may think they do, and failing 
a good organist, may find it possible to arrange a service 
which holds together fairly well without any unifying effort 
on the part of the man at the console; but the really finer 
services always evidence the craftsmanship of a good musician 
on the bridge beside the minister. 

It is impossible to bring too great a musicianship to bear on 
the music of the service, no matter how simple or small or 
short it may be. This is with the implicit consideration, how- 
ever, that this superb musicianship—and it will be superb 
only if it conforms to what follows—does not intrude or 
protrude itself into the service. The musicianship is a means 
to an end, not the end itself. No one could possibly be led 
perfectly into worship by mere virtuosity at the console. Since 
the sole purpose of a service, no matter what title we may 
give it, is to lead the congregation into worship of some sort 
or other, depending on the tradition and custom and leaning 
of the particular denomination, anything which serves other 
ends is foreign and therefore inartistic. 

The technical equipment of the organist should be the 
finest, kept constantly in a state of improvement. An or- 
ganist is never through till he dies, and for all we know there 
may be organs as well as harps in heaven and we will have 
to make further progress in learning to handle them if and 
when we get there. The person who rests on whatever laurels 
he or she may have accumulated in the past is already on the 
downgrade and is one of the vast company who, I am sorry 
to say, comprise such a large proportion of our profession 
that it—the profession—is considered to be composed mostly 
of non-musicians, and more or less rightly so. He is already 
hse along the road to recovery who is able to recognize his 
aults. 


The general principles upon which the organist uses 
his instrument in uniting the various otherwise dis- 
connected parts of a non-liturgical service into an 
entity that leads a congregation into a deeper real- 
ization of the purpose of the service. 


Possessing the finest equipment possible, the player must 
bring all the personality he or she has, to bear upon his or 
her work, but it must always be in an impersonal manner; 
sentimentalism has no more place in the music of the church 
than has showmanship. This is not to say that the player 
should not be an interpreter—interpretation of the highest 
order is the ideal towards which one must strive, be it a poor 
hymn or a beautiful unaccompanied response by a profes- 
sional chorus. The crux of the matter is that it must be 
objective—portray the truth contained in the text or the 
thought underlying the particular spot in question, and por- 
tray and interpret them in the light of universal acceptance, 
not the personal whim or momentary mood of the purveyor 
at the moment. It is of course true that the organist is often 
carried higher and higher on a wave of enthusiastic emotion, 
but he should never be carried away. The player must dom- 
inate the emotion, not the emotion the player. The intangible 
something which distinguishes pure worship from mere dis- 
play is what we all hope to feel we have presented. 

It is necessary to recognize too that there are as many dif- 
ferent opinions on details as there are authorities in the field. 
One person insists that it is pampering the congregation to 
ease into something that is big and blasty by a short introduc- 
tory improvisation and that the only way is to slam right in 
no matter if a mood already created by dint of hard work is 
immediately destroyed and the person in the pew is jarred out 
of his seat, while another insists that the only artistic and 
worshipful way is to proceed gradually and lead up to the 
big entrance quickly and forcefully. This is of course to il- 
lustrate only one detail of a thousand, but it serves as an ex- 
ample of the divergence of thought on matters musically re- 
ligious. Personally I hold with the second theory, and prac- 
tise it to the limit of my abilities as an improvisor. 

Some organists, like my immediate predecessor in a job I 
held a short time ago, are unable to play a note that is not on 
the paper before them, while others improvise all over the 
lot—one in a million, successfully. By successfully I mean in 
a musically artistic manner in the matter of form and content 
rather than the usual blind meanderings which so often com- 
prise what a lot of people think is improvising. 
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We are now beginning to get to the meat and the kernel 
of the whole situation. Lacking a liturgy or an extremely 
well planned service (and how many of us ever have the 
latter?) it devolves on the man at the console to put forth 
considerable effort towards pulling the various components of 
the service together, not merely by getting the theme of the 
anthem to jibe with the minister's sermon—if you are the 
one in a million who is blessed with a minister who knows 
what he is going to preach about more than twenty-four hours 
ahead of time—but in making the service carry along with 
no seeming effort, flowing smoothly from one thing to the 
next without slump or draggy pause—not that it must con- 
tinue at fever-pitch all through, but that it must never sag 
badly. All this can best be accomplished through judicious 
improvisation—carried out thematically—that is, based on the 
themes of the hymns, responses, anthems, or whatever musi- 
cal elements are involved. 

As a specific example let us suppose we have just finished 
a prayer by the minister and are to sing a hymn; a soft re- 
sponse-like improvisation on the theme of the hymn or what- 
ever preceded the prayer, leading skilfully into the key of 
the new hymn and running into it without break or definitely 
modulatory feeling, is the perfect touch at that point. We 
should not fall into the rut of merely repeating a formula 
Sunday after Sunday so that the congregation gets to know 
what we are going to play before we play it; with sufficient 
ingenuity brought to bear on the matter, it should be possible 
to produce something which more nearly resembles a unified 
service than most of them we now hear. 

We must remember that the mere parroting of something 
we have heard someone else do, no matter how fine or well- 
done, may completely miss filling the bill in our own peculiar 
circumstances and be worse than nothing at all. Here must 
be brought to bear all the background and experience we 
possess in order to provide the best possible elements which 
will fit into our own particular picture. 

To use a thought expressed by Dr. Clarence Dickinson 
with regard to choirs singing “with grace in their hearts,” we 
must play with grace in our hearts, and by grace we must 
realize that the meaning is of vast import—great knowledge 
and equipment, background and the ability to portray imper- 
sonally the emotion of the thing itself, not our own emotion 
concerning it. You may ask if that is not the same thing; I 
say that it is not, emphatically. While it is true that no two 
people ever interpret anything exactly the same nor infuse 
exactly the same meaning into anything—it is bound to be 
colored by our background and personality—we must learn 
so to use that personality and training so that it expresses 
more than just ourselves—so that it expresses the inherent 
Truth contained, which is, according to the philosophers, 
Beauty. 
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Children's Choir Put to Ideal Use 


Note from the calendar, St. Andrew's Episcopal, Wilmington 

© A Church-School Choir will be organized under 
the direction of the organist. This choir will sing the church- 
school services, but specifically will furnish music, it is hoped, 
for the Family Eucharist at 9:00 on the third Sunday of each 
month. Membership is for girls of any age and for boys 
under thirteen. A little time will be required for organi- 
zation and training but it is essential that the work get under 
way immediately. {J. Harrison Walker is organist of the 
Church. } 


Well Worth Remembering Every Sunday 

© On the other hand, both parsons and musicians must, 
sooner or later, face the fact that there is such a thing as a 
congregation—a congregation which, Lord love ‘em (or it), 
will trust experts in every field except theology and music.” 
—The Rev. Epwarp N. WEsT, Canon of Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, New York, in an address to the A.G.O. 


That Three-Manual Organ 


By the Hon. EMERSON RICHARDS 


Who adds further comments on the urgent petition of T.A.O. 


Normatty I would ignore any 
anonymous discussion but the Editor is insistent. As the 
occasion affords a perfect illustration of why an organist 
should not design an organ, I embrace the opportunity to 
drive home just that fact. It may save some thoughtful 
reader money when he seeks advice about buying an organ. 

To begin with, this particular critic [October p.237} views 
his organ design from the standpoint of how it will affect his 
job. That means he wants an organ to fit his individual taste 
and style of playing. Suppose pianos or violins were made 
that way. 

The organ he is going to buy for the church, where he is 
now playing, ought to be there and in good condition twenty 
years from now. But where will he be then? As a matter of 
observation, the chances are that a half dozen organists will 
have succeeded him in that period. They all will have their 
own individualities. Would any one of them want the same 
type of organ our critic likes? Our every-day experience 
answets No. The inevitable result is that the organ and, 
ultimately, the organbuilder will be blamed while the re- 
sponsibility of the departed organist is forgotten. 

Is it not the better plan to design the organ impartially? 
To fit the circumstances and the music, not the individual? 
After all, the organ is simply a musical instrument designed 
to play organ music. It should be as impersonal and uni- 
versal as the music. From my observation and experience; 
the great majority of organists have a limited conception of 
the interior mechanism of the organ. They know how to put 
down the keys and what to expect when they pull a stop, 
but how the mechanism operates and why the pipe speaks 
with the designated tonality, are foreign to them. 

Before a man can have the effrontery to design an organ 
other people have to pay for and listen to, he must have not 
only a thorough practical playing knowledge of all kinds of 
organ literature but also a broad experience with music as a 
whole. He must have practical experience in the construc- 
tion details of various types of organ actions. He should 
have a broad knowledge of the art of voicing; I would be 
ashamed to ask a voicer to voice a pipe I could not voice 
myself. And above all, an organ architect must know the de- 
tailed costs of every part of the organ. 

There are very few ideal organs. Circumstances, such as 
the amount of money available, the use of the instrument, 
the position of the organ, and the acoustical characteristics 
of the auditorium, are all controlling factors in the practical 
design, factors that must be weighed one against another. 
Obviously, the dominating factor is cost. 

Within the funds available, how shall the money be ex- 
pended? The organist answers in the one term he under- 
stands—pipes. He knows that the more pipes he gets, the 
better the music. But the tragedy is that he does not realize 
what pipes and mechanism cost in dollars and cents. 


The actual pipes in the average organ account only for 
from 25% to 30% of the cost. At best, the silent part of 
the organ eats up three-quarters of our dollars. The stop- 
knobs on the console are all the same size, but the ge be- 
hind them may vary in cost by many hundreds of dollars. 
Even voices bearing relatively the same names may vary wide- 
ly in cost. A simple little piston in the key-slip may cost a 
dollar, but the action behind it may cost a few cents or several 
hundred dollars. And when something has to be eliminated, 
too often the result is that the Choir Diapason goes and the 
piston stays, either out of sheer ignorance of the improvident 
cost of the gadget, or because it is a pet fancy of the organist 
(which no other organist would want). 
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It is not only the console gadget that eats up precious 
funds. Stopknobs can be another delusion. Humanity is al- 
ways trying to get something for nothing. When two or 
three stopknobs bring on the same pipes at different places 
on the keyboards, we think we have beaten the game; but a 
cost-analysis may show that the mechanism to achieve the 
result may have cost as much as or more than the actual pipes. 
In considering tonal costs, pipes plus chest-action must be 
taken together. 

Unifying the Swell Trumpet is one of these bright ideas. 
The cost of 183 pipes on three straight chest-actions is one 
thing, but having 85 pipes on a separate all-magnet chest, 
with all the extra complicated wiring, wind-trunking, and 
probably a relay to boot, eats up the money saved in pipes 
and leaves you nothing but the big hole in the center of your 
main reed-chorus. 

Pedal Organs are the real trap for the uninformed. Few 
organists can understand that a sound and adequate Pedal can 
be had for what a lot of borrows and extensions cost. That 
is the chief weakness in my suggested three-manual { August 
p-178}. As one builder pointed out to me, for a few hun- 
dred dollars more and the sacrifice of the borrows I could have 
incorporated the much-needed 16’ Trombone. One of the 
many merits of the American-classic organ is that, being en- 
tirely straight, the mechanism is reduced to a minimum and 
the relative number of pipes is increased. 

Now let us apply these basic considerations to our critic’s 
thoughts on how to improve my suggested design. The Edi- 
tor wanted three schemes for five, ten, and fifteen thousand 
dollars, but owing to increased costs, the best I could do was 
$8,000., $11,680., and $18,600., for the bare necessities. 
They were admittedly not ideal designs. The object was to 
get the most organ within that price-range that would best 
play organ music in church and recital. 

Now comes the critic, with $18,000. of someone else’s 
money, and a method of improving on the suggested design, 
not by substituting other voices for those I have suggested 
but by adding to them. How is he going to get a bigger 
organ for less money? Let us examine his alterations and 
additions—not to try to sell him any particular organ but to 
assist the readers of T.A.O. 

Let’s take the Swell first. I use round figures; otherwise, 
this would be too confusing. He kicks out the Plein-Jeu cost- 
ing $900. and substitutes a split 5r Cornet. The 51/,’ and 4’ 
are on one action, although there is no independent 4’ in his 
Swell. The 2 2/3’, 2’, and 1 3/5’ are each on separate ac- 
tions that cost as much as regular stops, and the result is four 
stops that cost a total of $2,050., an advance of $1,150. 
over my much more effective and necessary mixture. Next, 
he wants an 8’ Cornopean. Why, I cannot fathom. I could 
understatid an Oboe, or an English Horn, but a Cornopean 
can be anything from a Tromba to a French Trumpet, and 
he already has a Trumpet in the Swell. But there goes an- 
other $600. Next he tosses out the 16’ Bass Clarinet, 8’ 
Trumpet, and 4 Clarion, all voices of different colors, in 
favor of 16/-8’-4’ unit Trumpet—an effect he could get with 
his sub and super couplers. My three reeds total $1,950. 
The unit with its separate electrified chest costs $1,500. and 
the borrows $300. So he gains $150. and loses two voices. 
He says he doesn’t like his 16’ Clarinet. Well, I did not 
voice it. But recently I did voice a 16’ Bass’ Clarinet and 
everybody who has heard it thinks it just about tops as an 
all-round double. , 

Next he wants a Chimney Flute (he has a Stopped ‘Dia- 
‘pason’) and a Celeste rank with it. I too have experimented 
with Stopped Flute Celestes, but with my own money. The 
result was not so hot. Certainly not anything like the effect 
eng by any good 2r Flute Celeste. But this change sets 

im back $1,100. against $800. for the 2r Flute Celeste on 
one action. He gets a credit of $400. for the absent 4’, less 
the duplex of the Salicional. And now he has no 4 voice 





PALACE OF VERSAILLES 
Chapel organ, a museum-piece now, not used jfor services; ‘the gold doors 
open and the whole console mechanism is cranked out."’ Organ by 
Cliquot, Gonzales rebuild; photo by Charles W. McManis. 


of any kind in his Swell. That 73-note chest adds 10% to 
the cost of the Swell, or $795. Net result pushes up the 
Swell cost a total of $3,095. for which we get an actual in- 
crease of three mutations and Celeste. 

Now if we had the extra money and wanted to add to my 
Swell, and did not like my Bass Clarinet, change it to a 
Contra-Fagotto, add the Flute Celeste, English Horn, and 
Nasard at a total cost of $2,050. and still save $1,045. 

It would be tedious to go into detail, but the Great is in- 
creased $1,457., Choir $1,650. (after deducting the rejected 
Positive) and $400. to the Pedal, a total of $7,361.50 after 
adding the 1114% cost advance. 

What do we get for that extra $7,000.? Each scheme now 
has exactly the same number of voices, 31, but the critic’s 
has 48 stopknobs on his console against 35 on mine. Are 
those 13 dummy knobs worth $7,000.? But there is more to 
come. I don’t see how he is going to avoid a relay, and if 
I suggest $1,000. for that item the Organbuilders Association 
will want the Editor sent to a concentration camp. Twelve 
more couplers and seventeen more adjustable combinations 
mean at least $1,200. more—twice that, if remote-controlled. 
So, for $8,000. my little organ has been ‘improved’ by a 
screamy treble and a reedy ensemble. But we still have all 
the essentials of a classic organ—Harp, Chimes, and Vox 
Humana. 

| critic is sure he knows what the public wants. Judg- 
ing from, the kind of organ he wants, I can guess the kind 
of music he plays. I played the same kind 45 years ago. I 
toddled up to my first organ in 1897. I had a second-hand 
three-manual tracker Haskell in 1899 for my very own. At 
the turn of the century I was chasing Brunhilda’s white horse 
all over the scenery. Blazing away on the old high-pressure 
Tubas was great fun and very soothing to a juvenile vanity. 
Wagner was the fashion and the audience didn’t dare rebel; 
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besides, they thought it must be good, it was so loud. Maybe 
I had. the public kidded, as well as myself, but not my old 
Scotch music-master. On my eighteenth birthday he brought 
me a set of Choralpreludes by an unknown and tiresome old 
German composer named Bach. I tried a couple and ob- 
served that “they would make good exercises.” Then the 
old man really blew up. “Exercises, you call them? The sole 
of my boot to you, you insufferable brat! The greatest music 
ever written and you call them exercises?’ And, as he 
stormed out of the house, he called back, “Some day you'll 
learn.” Abashed, I went back to the organ, but that old 
eight-foot veteran wouldn’t give—no miracle happened. I 
went through all the stages of the unit and romantic lunacies 
before the Day arrived. But the hard-headed old Scotchman 
had kindled a fire that never really went out. Three other 
organs successively occupied that music-room. I grew to dis- 
like them all. World War I put an end to the recital monkey- 
business. But more and more I turned my spare minutes to 
searching for the organ that would play the kind of music 
I had come to understand and like. I think the American- 
classic more nearly approaches that ideal. 

My critic wants to know if I ever heard a Dulciana unit. 
I designed the first one in 1912 with the enthusiastic co- 
operation of the late Siebert Losh. The best, and last, was 
in 1927 (St. Mark’s, Philadelphia). That one was in reality 
a double unit with the middle 29 notes duplicated in an at- 
tempt to cover up that dreadful vacuum that occurs in the 
middle of every unit. Recently these pipes came into my 
possession, and after junking the unit I used the 16’ section 
for the flue double of my new Swell, now building. 

I have indulged in this bit of autobiography in an attempt 
to justify my presumption in suggesting this American- 
classic design. It is the fruit of much practical experience. 
I believe an organ can be practical and beautiful at the same 
time. In the past thirty-five years I have designed quite a few 
organs, from little three-stop one-manuals up to the 900- 
stop seven-manual. Perhaps my tonal ideas, gained from 
this experience, is summed up in the 108-stop organ now 
building for my music-room in Atlantic City. 


That Three-Manual Organ 
By WILLIAM KING COVELL 

® “We Don’t Know’s” comments on the Senator’s 
specifications provoke further study.of the specifications them- 
selves in the light of said comments. It must be said that, 
on the whole, the Senator seems to come off better than his 
critic! Admittedly, one is influenced for or against the stand- 
ards for which the Senator stands and so can hardly make an 
entirely unprejudiced critique: nevertheless, viewed as ob- 
jectively as possible, the Senator would seem to have the better 
of the argument. 

It is something of a shock, in these times, to come across 
open advocacy of a 16-8-4 reed unit in the Swell. The reason 
for avoiding extension in manual voices is so well known as 
hardly to need restatement now. In a major, or chorus, register 
such as this, the effect could hardly be other than deplorable. 
When it is noted that, in addition to the 8’ draw of the unit 
the Swell is to have an independent Cornopean, the situation 
seems worse than before—and to push it to the extremity, the 
Great receives an added 8’ Trumpet! What a plethora of 
unison chorus-reed tone! And to meet it, nothing but the 
bass of the reed unit, on the Pedal! Surely this is hardly 
good organ design. And, whatever it may look like.on paper, 
one shudders to think what it would sound like in practise. 

The other major extension, the Dulciana unit on the 
Choir, is, by its nature, less harmful. Its implied virtues, 
however, even with the best of voicing and regulation, are a 
delusion. “We Don’t Know” asks that judgment be reserved 
if one has not heard such a unit, or used it in a service for 
“background music.” It is just because the writer has had 
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June p.130 told of the destruction of this village and its church and gave 
Marcel Dupre's appeal for funds to help rebuild the church 
and replace the completely-destroyed organ 


experience with such a unit in a church organ in playing for 
services that he wishes to keep clear of such things forever- 
more! 

As for Harp and Chimes, have them, by all means, if space 
and funds permit. In an instrument of such moderate size, 
they seem extravagant, in view of their limited musical use- 
fulness. And what about their popular appeal, of which so 
much is said? Is it not largely restricted to the organists’ 
imaginations? How would it be to try to settle this point 
sometime by a sort of postcard survey of the parish? “‘Tid- 
bits” versus tonal material of solid worth! The result of 
such a survey might be illuminating. Not all the congrega- 
tion, or even a majority of it, might be found in this adoles- 
cent stage of musical appreciation. 

Why 73-note compass for all manuals? And why have subs 
and supers everywhere, especially (heaven forbid) on the 
Great? That sounds like tonal thinking c.1920. As for that 
extra octave, its usefulness, in practise, is slight indeed. 
Casavant, I believe, long ago adopted 66 notes as a practic- 
able maximum range. Some other builders experimented with 
68 notes. Why, even on Swell and Choir, go beyond that? 
And why have subs ‘and supers anywhere other than on Swell 
and Choir? , 

As for mechanicals, the suggestion is to have an abundance 
of everything but the most essential (and most expensive) of 
them all—generals. For actual playing, four or five generals, 
in an organ of this size, would be most desirable. And to 
get them, one might well cut deeply into the list of couplers 
and individual-department combinations. 

The Positiv, like many other things, needs acquaintance 
before its character can be judged accurately. Acquaintance, 
and experience in its use, demonstrates rather clearly its great 
musical usefulness, in the same way that similar contact with 
unit Dulcianas shows their musical futility. The value of the 
Positiv is not restricted, as some would suggest, to the playing 
of pre-Bach music. In hymn-playing its value is surprisingly 
great, for it can evoke a choral response from a congregation 
far more spontaneous and sustained than those old béte- 
noires, the heavy unison 8’ Diapason and the big Pedal Open 
Wood. And for choir accompaniment, its effectiveness is 
correspondingly great. No, the Positiv is not a bit of rein- 
carnated antiquarianism: it is a very vital and practical im- 
provement in organbuilding. 

Finally, as to “expression.” I would like to propose two 
theses for discussion: 1. the most expressive organ is the 
wholly unenclosed organ; and 2. the least expressive di- 
visions of the conventional organ are the enclosed divisions. 
This may be waving the red flag with a vengeance! But I 
have sound reasons for such contentions. Let us hear first 
from those who approve the organ as it is—or WAS, c.1910- 
1930! And let me remind such that expression is not equiva- 
lent to variations in dynamic level! 








That Three-Manual Plan 


By Dr. ROBERT BAKER, First Presbyterian, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

© To my way of thinking, the most useful device in 
the modern organ is the general piston, which affects all 
stops and couplers; to include only two in any such organ 
as the Senator proposes, particularly for his largest plan, is 
indéed quite a serious omission. I do not agree that it would 
be worthwhile if it were to save the price of an extra rank 
of pipes, or even two or three. Extra colors lose much of 
their usefulness if the console is so inflexible as to prevent 
their full exploitation. 

I would say at least five full-organ combons for the smaller 
plans and eight for the larger. I fully understand the neces- 
sity for pipes to create the ensemble, but it is a lack of ade- 
quate flexibility in the console, or the failure to take ad- 
vantage of the flexibility if it is there, which is one of the 
things that to a certain extent justify such criticisms of organ- 
playing as those of Virgil Thomson recently in the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

A few more manual combons wouldn’t hurt either, and a 
few independent ranks of pipes in the Pedal by no means 
justify the omission of pedal couplers to duplicate the octave 
couplers in the manuals. A 4 Swell-to-Great calls for a 4’ 
Swell-to-Pedal, and so on; if not for ensemble, then certainly 
for color. You daren’t leave them out without seriously 
limiting :the usefulness of the pedal clavier. 

{Our thanks to Dr. Baker and to the anonymous con- 
tributor in our October columns. Our purpose in everything 
presented in these pages is not to stifle discussion but to in- 
vite it. If semi-fixed pistons cannot furnish the answer 
financially so that the Senator's pipework shall not be inter- 
fered with, then instalment-buying will have to come -to the 
rescue and one of the divisions left for later building, until 
the church can raise the money it most certainly needs.—Eb. } 


Making it Worse Won't Make it Better 
By J. HARRISON WALKER, Sf. Andrew's Episcopal, Wilmington, Del. 
Answering the Hot-Weather of September page 204 

® Said Dr. Audsley, ‘An organ should be designed 
for the artist and not for the bungler.”” How perfectly fool- 
ish for us to say “much organ-playing would be the better if 
the swellbox didn’t exist at all.” We will never make poor 
performers play well by omitting the expression-chambers 
any more than we would make the good performers play 
badly by including them. What we want is better-trained 
organists who are real musicians. If more churches would 
pay something above starvation salaries, perhaps better organ- 
ists could be obtained. They generally get what they pay 
for, but it is my opinion that most churches get far more 
than they pay for in the line of music. When judiciously 
and artistically used, the swellbox is a great improvement to 
any organ. 


That Three-Manual Organ 


By EVERETT JAY HILTY, faculty of University of Colorado 

® I see you are still tooting in favor of partially un- 
enclosed organs which irritate me no end. I certainly am in 
favor of the so-called baroque influence up to the point where 
it clarifies modern ensemble. But when it comes to sticking 
them out so that you have no control—well, why not the clavi- 
chord instead of the pianoforte? When I think of the money 
some churches are putting into unenclosed instruments which 
will later be tossed away when the pendulum has swung back 
to normalcy, I am burned up. How could you accompany 
the “This sanctuary of my soul’ by Wood on an unenclosed 
instrument ? 


For Our American Future 

° “If this country ever gets a system of government regimen- 
tation, labor will suffer most. Labor therefore is deeply in- 
terested in the preservation of private business.” —WILLIAM 
GREEN. 
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Frankfurt Organs Reviewed 


Translated from an unidentified German magazine and author 


PresuMABLY prior to the 1944 
Christmas festival, an unnamed German magazine pictured 
three German organists at their consoles and talked grandly, 
if not always accurately, of organs and their importance in 
the world of the church. The magazine was noted and the 
chosen pages sent to T.A.O. by Charles F. Andrews, formerly 
of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, but since January 1942 with the 
army, lately in the tender care of the postmaster, New York, 
and finally landed more or less safely in Europe; the army 
thinks nobody should know exactly where. Says Mr. An- 
drews, ‘The churches named in the article are no longer 
standing, due to the pasting Frankfurt got.’’ Quotations are 
from the translation of J. G. Harling, to whom hearty thanks. 

“At the beginning of the fifteenth century almost all Ger- 
man churches had organs, frequently two, one directed to- 
wards the cantor, the other a small choral organ of a-cappella 
purpose to intone the cantus Gregorianus. The most cele- 
brated German organbuilders were Esaias Compenius, Arp 
Schnitger, Zacharias Hildebrand, and Gottfried Silbermann, 
a contempory of Bach. Today there are quite a number of 
old Schnitger organs and many Silbermanns still in use. 

“Around the year 1650 the old tonal character changed to 
make room for an organ embodying a wider variety of colors 
and including the silvery high-sounding mixtures as we know 
and must imagine them for Buxtehude and Bach. 

“During those years we also find the greatest organ- 
players whose art was never reached again [many grains of 
salt, please}. After Conrad Paumann and the early masters 
Hofheimer, Buchner, Kotter, we find the climax of organ- 
playing in Froberger, Pachelbel, Buxtehude, Bruns, and 
Scheidt. Bach then became the eminent figure in all organ 
music. Nobody after him ever reached his perfection. 

“After Bach, the organ was degraded to the romantic, at 
the beginning of the twentieth century, with combinations, 
swellboxes, rollers, electric action, remote control, and high- 
pressure voices. Coincident with the degradation of the or- 
gan, great organ compositions also disappeared. After a 
long lapse, Reger again created important works for the 
organ. 

“The cinema organ brought the final degradation, but now 
is beginning a return to classic standards. While one school 
of these reformers rejects every technical aid, another school 
centers on a return to the craftsmanship of Gottfried Silber- 
mann. The future will belong to the organ that combines 
the best qualities of the old and the new. Thus we come to 
the rococo [baroque] organ, the one most used today and 
best adapted to Bach as well as to our modern composers. 

“In very early times the organ was used in the churches 
of Frankfurt, records of such instruments going back to the 
fifteenth century. But these organs no longer exist. There 
was a Gottfried Silbermann in Frankfurt, parts of which 
were probably used in the organ now in Nikolaikirche. 

“However we are interested in the organs still in use. 
We begin our review of the most important with one of the 
most modern, in the Evangelical Lutheran Friedenskirche, or 
Church of Peace, in the Frankenallee. Here officiates Hel- 
muth Walcha who himself cooperated in the stoplist. Built in 
1928, it has 54 voices, three manuals. Not only because of 
its seven reeds with their wonderfully warm and full tone, 
but also on account of its entire arrangement, the organ falls 
back consciously on the instruments of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

“The new organ in St. Anthony's Church: probably is the 
largest. It was built by Kleis of Bonn in cooperation with 
the organist Baum. Pipework from the former organ was 
revoiced and used. Its more than 4000 pipes are planted 
in such manner that their artistic arrangement is visible; it 
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has 61 voices, four manuals, and was adapted consciously to 
Bach and Bach’s time. 

“There are also a number of organs in Frankfurt dating 
- back to the turn of the century, with a type of tone wholly 
different from the newer instruments. The organs in St. 
Catherine’s and the Cathedral may be considered the most 
representative. St. Catherine’s was built in 1855 by Walcker 
and remodeled in 1905 by Steinmeyer; it has 57 voices, three 
manuals. It has pleasing fulness, refreshingly vivid colors, 
and is free from all harshness. Its well-regulated develop- 
ment makes it possible to crescendo evenly from the mest 
delicate piano to the most brilliant fortissimo. 

“The Cathedral organ was built in 1891 by Walcker and 
has 58 voices, three manuals. The location of the various 
chests creates acoustic difficulties; only a knowledge of these 
conditions enables organist Kart Hartmann to. play well with 
proper effect. A peculiarity of the instrument is its equip- 
ment of flutes—Rohrfloete, Spitzfloete, Flauto Traverso, and 
Concert Flute; they give the ensemble a beautiful harmonious 
smoothness. 

“Only two more organs need be mentioned here, the most 
recent installations in Frankfurt. That in the hall of Hoch 
Conservatory may be called a specimen of fine and balanced 
baroque organ, planned according to the stoplist of Helmuth 
Walcha. Entirely new, it was built by Hermann Euler, and 
has 37 voices and three manuals. The painter Correggio de- 
signed the screen. The organ in the Saalbau was also de- 
signed by Walcha and was built during the past summer. 
It is handicapped by unfavorable location and does not de- 
velop to full advantage. It has 50 voices, three manuals. 

“There is one old organ in Frankfurt that deserves at- 
tention. It is in the former Ratskirche at St. Nikolai on the 
Roemberg, buit in 1826 from -two older organs by Ernst 
Wegmann. One of the old organs is supposed to be that on 
which Telemann played from 1712 to 1721 in the Barfuesser- 
kirche. Although not of emphatic baroque design, it pos- 
sesses qualities which command attention and make it well 
adaptable to pre-Bach compositions. All the original reg- 
isters excepting one are still in existence; a damaged Sesqui- 
altera was replaced in 1852 with an 8’ Dolce made by 
Walcker. The instrument, helped by splendid acoustics, has 
an ensemble of notable fullness. 

“Unnoticed for many years, interest in the old organ was 
revived through the recitals given since 1932 by organist 
Wilhelm Heinrich Simmermacher. The beauty of this organ 
is appreciated fully only after repeated hearings and anyone 
interested also in the intimate organ-playing art of the old 
masters will find what he is looking for here. Chief burgo- 
master and state councillor Dr. Krebs fostered the concerts 
and it is thanks to his interest that a complete overhauling 
of the mechanism was made possible, a task undertaken by 
the master-builder K. Duelk. Originally the clatter of the 
action was quite annoying, but Duelk silenced all that by 
liberal insulation with felt and now the recitals are an un- 


disturbed delight.” 


The G. I.'s Report— 
and tell what they find in Germany 


with regard to pipe-confiscations and other things 


After many reports from various sources if now seems fairly 
certain the churches were not robbed of pipes for war uses 


GERMAN BELLS & MUSIC 
By Cpl. RicHaRD JENKINS, from Viernheim 

Viernheim, a small town near Mannheim, has two 
Catholic churches and they in turn each had a fine set of 
bells from the Frankenthal foundry, all of which the nazis 
confiscated and melted. I believe 800 (August T.A.O.) is 
barely the number of bells stolen from churches of their own 
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country; a large collection of such loot was found in Ham- 
burg. 

Cotitnien to ask clergy & organists as we moved in 
Deutschland, I have yet to find one that has heard of organ 
pipes’ being confiscated here in Germany, nor have I seen 
an organ from the north to the south of Germany with any 
pipes missing. When I mention to an organist that the 
nazis removed organ pipes from France he seems surprised 
and passes it off by saying, ‘‘Nazis nix gut.” 

The German organists I have heard are all far below the 
average small-church organist in America. There is little 
precision to their playing; all effort is spent on the effect they 
attempt to produce, which usually is not good. The muddy 
tones of the average German organ seem to be in keeping 
with the muddy playing and bombastic treatments of German 
organists. The small-town music teacher is a quack compared 
to the average in America, even considering what that aver- 
age is. 

I spend a good part of my time, with the special permission 
of my chaplain, practising on a fine 3m organ in exchange 
for a few razor-blades to keep the priest shaven. We are all 
becoming disgusted with Deutschland and want to come 
home. 


THOSE MISSING ORGAN PIPES 
By Epwin D. NorturupP, then Staff Sgt. in Gruenwald 

In no case have I been able to find evidence of con- 
fiscation of organ pipes by the Germans nor have I found 
anyone who would admit having knowledge on that subject. 
Pipes from the organ in Les Invalides, Paris, are missing, un- 
doubtedly stored for protection, but I am not able to find 
anyone who says the Germans took them or any from other 
organs similarly stored for safety. However, there were cases 
where bells were removed. I enclose a picture clipped from 
Stars & Stripes; if I recall correctly, the item said some 18,000 
bells had been taken. [The Stars & Stripes picture showed a 
mass of bells, “rusting away in the rain and salt air, on a 
Hamburg dock.” Said the caption, “Before the war ended, 
the nazis had stripped five thousand churches in Germany 
and the occupied countries of their bells, intending to melt 
them for iron. Most of them never reached the foundry.” 
T.A.O. claims no special importance to the confiscation of 
pipes and bells; we have merely asked various of our readers 
abroad to give whatever evidence they could find on the sub- 
ject. War is wretched business, fit only for savages. Some 
say the Germans stole from the churches of conquered lands, 
some say they didn’t. We are grateful to all our friends in 
Europe who have responded to the request for information. 
These bits of evidence put together would indicate that or- 
gans were not denuded of their metal pipes.—Eb. } 

In Erlangen there is a Steinmeyer of 1934 rebuild which 
is intact; the church was damaged but not the organ. Its 
Rueckpositiv is excitingly different from the ones built in the 
States. We still have a bit to learn about mixtures. They 
can be both beautiful and telling in the ensemble. Georg 
Kempff of Erlangen University assured me that a very exact 
inventory was demanded and maintained by the nazis, cover- 
ing all possible metals, but that none was used from pipework. 

From what I can observe, Germany had no shortage of 
metals, at least not an immediate shortage; they even wasted 
huge quantities on fences and the like, while we in the 
States were tearing ours up for scrap. 

It seems likely that I shall be coming home before Christ- 
mas. With the war over, there should be a tremendous de- 
mand for organs. I hope the electrotones do not steal all 
the market because they can build quickly and make a better 
delivery. Many good organs will be built, and I suppose the 
usual number of bad ones. It’s a pity, but I suppose it is 
the constitutional right of every free man to make a darned 
fool of himself if he wants to. I have gathered quite a few 
ideas I should like to put into operation but money will pre- 
vent this I am sure. 
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HANS STEINMEYER & GERMAN ORGANS 
By Agent Epwin D. NorturuP, Third U. S. Army 

I spent Labor Day in Ottingen with the Steinmeyers, 
family and firm. They are well and asked about T.S.B. and 
Senator Richards and other American friends. The factory 
was undamaged and began work again as of the first day of 
September, with four years’ work ahead, working full-force 
ten hours a day. 

Mr. Steinmeyer told me the nazis classified organs into 
four groups, as to availability of pipework for metal salvage. 
In A were unplayable organs, which came first; B were play- 
able but of minor importance; C were playable but of major 
importance; and D were organs of major and historic im- 
portance, which were mostly taken down and stored. Very 
few organ pipes were melted down, but that was the order 
in which they were supposed to go. A detailed report and 
inventory were called for by the order. Mr. Steinmeyer as 
head of the organbuilders fought it as best he could, and 
from what he knows he was rather successful. 


STEINMEYER OP. 295 
By Sgt. JACK H. OsSEWAARDE, then in Weissenburg 
Although I have played a few organs here that did 
not impress me much, I ran into an old example in Lahm, 
Bavaria, a tiny quaint town that would seem devoid of any- 
thing outstanding. Mr. Meyer of Hof told me about it. A 
friend and I set out one Sunday afternoon on bicycles we had 
bribed from a good Kraut (flashing a pack of cigarets in his 
face) and investigated. The priest, whom I suspect is still a 
nazi, wasn’t very cooperative, but at least I did make a little 
examination. 

It was built by G. F. Steinmeyer & Co., Op. 295, very old 
and of undetermined date and entirely straight. Pedal com- 
pass stopped at D, manual at F. 

Pedal: 16’ Sub-Bass; 8’ Violon. 

Manual: 16’ Bourdon; 8’ Principal, Gedeckt, Salicional ; 
4’ Octave, Flute; 234’ ‘Mixture.’ 

Although the organ needed tuning, the ensemble wasn’t 
bad. The console was detached, which seemed rather unusual ; 
original case was still standing. 


AND AN ITEM FROM FRANCE 
Reported by FREDERICK C. MAYER, West Point 

I have heard from the clergyman at Aunay-sur-Odon 
and he asks me to thank T.A.O. for its cooperation in pub- 
licizing Marcel Dupre’s appeal for funds for their organ. I 
enclose a postcard of the church, which is eloquence itself. 
Marcel Dupre writes: 

“The Choir Organ of Rouen Cathedral was blown to 
pieces and the big organ very badly damaged. Saint Ouen 
Church did not suffer so much; the nave and that part near 
the great organ were not damaged, so the wonderful instru- 
ment was miraculously saved. I am off to London tomorrow 
[July 20} for a concert with orchestra in Albert Hall, and a 
recital. Next month to Switzerland for a few concerts.” 


Harp Celesta Comes Out of the Deep 


By Commander E. J. QUINBY 
Formerly of New York, now of U.S.N.R., Key West Naval Station 


© It has long been the ambition of the Lady and 
myself to add a Harp Celesta to our organ. Many obstacles 
stood between us and the realization of this ambition, such as 
the high cost of the instrument, lack of availability due to 
the war, and lack of time to devote to the project—also due 
to the war. However, no real organ enthusiast recognizes 
any insurmountable obstacle. Thanks to the energetic co- 
operation of Raymond Dunn, Soundman 2nd Class, U.S.N.R. 
(formerly of the Kilgen Organ Co. staff) we now have this 
cherished addition to our Moller organ, installed and operat- 
ing at Key West. 
Naval men are famous for their resourcefulness. Out at 


THEY GAVE—YOU LEND—BUY MORE BONDS 
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LOOK WHAT THE SEA GAVE UP 
Manufacturer Raymond Dunn, soundman second-class of the Naval Reserves, 
poses beside the Harp Celesta he and Commander E. J. Quinby 
manufactured from parts salvaged from ships come 

to grief along the Florida Keys. 


sea they can not call in the plumber, the carpenter, or the 
electrician. Navy personnel are self-reliant, self-sufficient. 
Combine these sterling qualities with the resourcefulness of 
the organ technic'an, and the construction of a Harp Celesta 
presents no problems beyond solution. 

The Florida Keys are bordered by treacherous reefs, dotted 
with rusting hulks of ships which have come to grief during 
hurricanes which occasionally sweep this vicinity. Prospect- 
ing through some of these wrecks, we found materials for 
cur project which could not otherwise be obtained. From a 
wide assortment of steel bars, we at length succeeded in 
selecting just the right size and quality pieces for the blanks 
from which we trimmed the 37 bars, ranging from tenor-C 
up three full octaves. From what at first appeared to be a 
hopeless mass of twisted and distorted voice-tubing, we event- 
ually produced the tubular resonators which we suspended 
beneath the bars. A rewound sewing-machine motor pro- — 
vides the power for the revolving shaft on which are mounted 
the butterfly-valves that alternately open and close these reson- 
ators to provide the vibrato effect. The speed of this little 
motor is reduced through a two-stage pulley arrangement, and 
the driven pulley on the valve-shaft is provided with three 
steps so that three different pulsation effects are available, 
slow, medium, fast. 

The hammer-action was salvaged from an ex-theater Kilgen 
organ. It was originally designed for a Xylophone, with hard 
hammers and reiterating stroke. However, we covered the 
hammers with chamois skin and rearranged the electrical con- 
nections to produce single-stroke action. Although the orig- 
inal wind-pressure was 10’, a little easing up on the return 
springs made the action quite suitable for the 5” pressure of 
our Moller, which we tapped in on, right at the main trunk 
from the blower. We wired this stop to the Swell manual 
through existing preparations provided in the console. 

Fortunately our nearest neighbors are located at some dis- 
tance, so that the process of tuning the bars and tubes didn’t 
disturb anyone too much. This procedure involved much 
clinking and clunking, with frequent use of metal-saw and 
power grinder, followed by more clinking and clunking, far 
into the night—in fact far into many nights. 

Before we had finished the job, the Lady had begun to 
entertain serious doubts as to the ultimate success of the 
venture and even suggested that perhaps the organ would 
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sound better without percussions. And before the echo of 
the last clink-and-clunk had died away each night, we would 
hear the loud 60-cycle hum of her trusty vacuum-cleaner as 
the Lady energetically circled the studio. 

But that is all behind us, and everyone including the Lady 
agrees that the Harp Celesta is a most pleasant and desirable 
addition to the organ. Now that it is all tuned and regulated, 
it is most gratifying to observe how much our friends enjoy 
this subtle, delicate percussion introduced at the discreet time 
and used just enough to leave an appetite for more. The 
Southernmost Organ in the United States is expanding. Per- 
haps we will now turn our attention to a set of Chimes. 


THE NAVY RUSHES ON 
Two WEEKS LATER and the CHIMES ARE ACCOMPLISHED 
Our set of Westminster Chimes is completed, in- 
stalled and tuned to the organ at A-440, and our neighbors 
are probably as pleased as we are that the job is finished. It 
takes a lot of cutting and scraping and filing and clanging 
to get a bunch of old salvaged tubes from derelict vessels to 
produce musical sounds at the proper pitches. And it isn’t 
easy to find junk materials that will match properly in tim- 
ber—by the process of trial & error. Other residents in the 
vicinity of our studio have already come to the conclusion 
that the Quinbys are “just a little tetched in the haid,” but 
we don’t care. 

From the surplus scrap materials left over as by-products 
of our experiments, a group of interested little colored spec- 
tators have assembled a musical instrument of their own 
which, imperfectly tuned, produces music as weird and de- 
cadant as that of the old steam calliope when it got well over- 
heated. Performances on their instrument (which they call 
the Bing-Bong-Batter) are really something to witness, 
especially when they include a lively bare-foot dance. In- 
quiring the name of a particularly syncopated street-corner 
rendition, we were informed that it was ‘‘Sistiphocated 
Lady.” Whereupon Mrs. Quinby blushed and tossed them a 
dime. 

. 


Chimes from Shell-Casings 
By Sgt. HENRY CHOQUETTE, of the U. S. Air Forces 

® Our Bomb Group on Tinian is probably the 
first to have a set of Chimes in its Chapel on overseas 
duty. From the army’s viewpoint I’m the group intelli- 
gence non-com, but from my own I became a Chimes 
manufacturer when I made a set of 22 Chimes out of 90 
mm shell-casings. The range (of the Chimes, not the 
guns) is from B below middle-C to the second Gt above, 
which is enough to play a hymntune without transposition. 
A black or white stripe painted on the Chime indicates its 
companion key on the organ, aided by lettering on the 
Chime. 

The Chimes were tuned to pitch with the instrument 
in the Chapel and all work was accomplished by hacksaw 
and file. The lowest note comes from a full-length casing 
of 2314” and the highest is from a casing cut to 1134”; 
diameter at the casing heads is 5144”. A rod welded to 
the top provides means of suspension, rubber mounted, on 
a metal lath. Two laths are used, one for suspension, the 
other to keep the Chime from swinging when struck. 
Heavy string secures the Chime to the second lath. 

The biggest problem was finding a suitable striker for 
playing. Of the various materials tried, the best was found 
to be a small rawhide hammer. A drumstick is satisfac- 
tory for soft playing. Rapid passages can be played by 
using two hammers or strikers. A point three or four 
inches from the top gives the best tone, when struck 
smartly. Played fortissimo, the tone carries a block or 
more. We use the Chimes in solo, or duet with the organ, 
prior to and during Chapel services. 
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SGT. CHOQUETTE'S CHIMES 

made from shell-casings for the chapel of the airforce's 505th Bomb Group 
on Tinian, to be played alone or with the chapel instrument. 


How One Choir Grew 


By G. M. NICHOLS 
Editor of Church Music Review, High Point, N.C. 


© I came to High Point, N.C., from the Tenth 
Armored Division, Fort Benning, where I was assistant to 
the division chaplain. On my first Sunday here I spent the 
mid-morning hours in St. Mary’s where I heard a small choir 
of volunteers under the direction of a young girl who was 
neither organist nor vocal advisor. I decided this beautiful 
little church with its wealth of possibilities ought to have a 
boychoir. I met various people who proved to be the ins at 
the time, and before long it was planned that I establish a 
boychoir for the church. 

In September 1943 we held the first rehearsal, with six 
boys—three were members of the parish. Before long we had 
eighteen. Various attractions were used as bait—ethically 
poor, but it worked. Late November saw twelve of the boys 
installed in the choir with the men and women. In February 
we dropped the women and had twenty-two boys and six 
men. By the next fall we had ten men, some with good 
voices. 

The less skilled boys receive 5¢ each rehearsal, 10¢ each 
service; the experienced boys receive 10¢ and 20¢ respectively 
for the same. Two of the boys have long since received 
their ‘jump pay’—based on the glamor of the parachute- 
jumper, his pay being doubled when he has made three 
‘jumps,’ a jump being to sing a solo. 

The men are not paid, they love to sing; half of them 
cannot read music but learn everything by rote. The monthly 
payroll is about $35. The nine-month choir season is easily 
supported on $300. appropriation for the organist ; I take none 
of it myself, except in the summer months. 

Donations from individuals have provided music, vestments, 
new hymnals, cushions for the choirloft, etc. Numerous 
organ recitals have started a fund for additions to the present 
organ and installation of a gallery organ after the war. Here 
we have a beautiful church and everything to work with 
except money, which all goes to reducing the mortgage, which 
has dropped from $40,000. to $9,000. 

I teach’ school during the week and require three rehearsals 
from the boys and one from the men each week; there is 
only one Sunday service as a rule. On Wednesdays during 
Lent the choir sings a half-hour service of hymns, followed 
by an hour rehearsal later in the choir room. 


He Too Wants to Cut the Blah 

© I am fascinated by the differences which exist between the 
clergy, the organists and their congregations. I have lived 
too long with the great Bishop of New York [Bishop Man- 
ning} not to know something of the joys of a first-rate fight 
on any matter of principle. This business of not indulging 
in personalities has provided me with some of the dullest 
evenings of my life. Having given up the exercise of 
Christian charity for ‘the duration,’ it is with redoubled pleas- 
ure that I address you—The Rev. EDwARD N. WEsT, Canon 
of Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York, in an ad- 
dress to the A.G.O. 
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F WS In which the members of the profession and industry speak for them- 








selves through the record of their actions and thus provide food for 








thought on topics of current importance to the world of the organ. 





More or Less Pleasant 


Aain we face the question of 
censorship; some man or group wants to dictate what other 
men shall be permitted to say in print: before anything may 
be printed it must be submitted to them for approval. Shall 
a man say what he believes is a truth that needs to be said? 
or shall he first ask himself if he'll lose money by it because 
somebody else may not like it? Must a man feel he is no 
good at all unless he first gain the approval of the pious ex- 
perts who know everything? Was it a crime when Galileo 
said the world was round in an age when all other men said 
it was flat? 

What does T.A.O. exist for, merely to repeat the childish 
platitudes of profession and industry even the dumbest of us 
already know’ by memory? To say nothing at all unless some 
holy crowd of apostles first hold solemn conclave and give 
permission ? 

Does anyone still think T.A.O.’s first motive is to make 
money for those who produce it?) We're not interested in 
how to win friends and influence people; we want people to 
influence themselves by their own intelligences and con- 
sciences, not be gullible children into whose crania this or 
that idea can be planted if only some writer is clever enough. 
We hate cleverness. We like plain bungling thundering 
honesty with no guile at all. Nobody but a Roosevelt would 
expect others to believe everything he says; T.A.O. never 
had and never has such psychology. I.have a violent dislike 
for people who like only those who agree with them. Any- 
one who dislikes such policies may now scamper off to bow 
reverently in the direction of the Palace of the Holy One in 
Tokyo. 

“Gosh! The greatest calamity that could happen to me 
would be for this to stop coming to me!” wrote one of our 
grand guys in sending his October renewal for T.A.O. 
Thanks, D.B.L.; that brought good cheer to last all the day 
long. I won’t worry too much if an occasional issue doesn’t 
seem very good, but it would worry me a lot if anything ever 
crept into these pages to lead anybody to conclude T.A.O. 
thought its ideas were so good they had to be adopted without 
further discussion. But he who would first censor anything 
going into these pages can pack up his bag and trot right off 
to blazes. We'll work for D.B.L. and his kind. 


—t.s.b.— 

I want to know who sent us that delightful letter & article 
on our October p.237. I thought I knew when I saw how the 
writer expressed himself—the old game of putting two & two 
together and coming out somewhere. If the writer wishes to 
remain anonymous with our readers, that’s all right; it’s his 
privilege and herewith promised. But I’m curious to know 
who writes so convincingly and good-naturedly. 

T.A.O. doesn’t trade on names. Big names mean little; 
what matters is what is said. If it is said entertainingly, all 
the better. That writer certainly said it that way. I have 
not bothered (excuse it, please) to write out the stoplist of 
the organ he has in mind; possibly I should have done it. 
Possibly I should do it now and present the Senator's original 
alongside this revision. But since I think T.A.O. readers 
should do a bit of work for themselves, I’ll put it up to them. 
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If the gentleman will write and tell me who he is, and 
prove himself the author by telling me in which city he 
mailed it, I'll be—well, possibly surprised, but certainly grate- 
ful. The man I picked avers he never did it. 

Incidentally, that Thought for the Day on the same page 
was written by Mr. Andrews against me. He seems to think 
(as does Senator Richards). that I’m too much a stubborn 
Pennsylvania Dutchman. Am I? Could be. 


—t.2.b.— 

Not only is Mr. S. Lewis Elmer doing splendid work to bring 
the Guild to maximum efficiency but he has also undertaken 
to make a Christian out of me. Every year he picks a clergy- 
man who in his opinion can do much to change my confirmed 
notion that clergymen by & large are complete failures be- 
cause they preach theological nonsense in an era when the 
world is going to perdition on greased skids, and drags me 
to church on an early-fall Sunday morning. This year it was 
Dr. George Mead’s Old Trinity and the preacher was Dr. 
Bernard Iddings Bell. As I told him afterwards, his sermon 
revived my hopes for the clergy’s usefulness in the world of 
decency; if all men in all pulpits of American had been 
preaching as Dr. Bell was that. Sunday, this land of ours 
would now be exactly what its founding fathers hoped by the 
mercy of God it would become. Take a look at what it is. 

Dr. Mead was still on vacation and Mr. Andrew J. Tietjen 
was substituting—on a very hot day too. Both Mr. Elmer 
and I agreed that robust hymn-leading like his would ulti- 
mately bring congregations back to their part in hymn par- 
ticipation. 

Wandering around the grounds before service I spotted a 
printed bulletin announcing in large type 


“VICTORY SERVICES 
in penitent thanksgiving for the winning of another 
chance to promote and preserve God’s peace and 
order in His world, and in solemn remembrance of 
our unpayable indebtedness to those who gave all, 
God grant not in vain.” 


Said the bulletin, “During these first forty days after victory 
every service in Trinity Church is being offered to God in 
penitent thanksgiving for the winning of another chance to 
promote and preserve His peace and order in His world by 
really obeying Him.” I thought the wording of the bulletin- 
board was a masterpiece of Christian thought. Mr. Elmer 
did too; he copied it to take home. 

By the way, “organ recitals are given on Wednesdays and 
Fridays from 12:30 to 1:00,” says the bulletin. 

The outlook for the organ profession grows better, as Mr. 
Elmer will. agree. We discussed the rather bad situation in 
which T.A.O.’s registration bureau could not provide several 
churches with enough of the kind of candidates they were 
itching to pay four thousand dollars a year to as their or- 
ganists. This does not mean there aren’t any good organists 
looking for better positions. These two churches happened 
to be interested only in organists whose training had taken 
them the whole way. 

Dr. John Finley Williamson made a lot of trouble for the 
rest of us when he saw what we refused to see, and then did 
something about it—while we still refused to act. He began 
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to provide churches with real church organists. Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson, one of the greatest church organists this world has 
ever seen, came to the rescue too, and it was two of his 
graduates who pulled these two delightful jobs out of the hat 
for themselves. There will be in the years ahead more de- 
mand for such organists than the profession can supply. The 
churches will be the judges, not we ourselves. That we want 
higher salaries won’t have anything to do with the decisions. 
The point will be, how well equipped are we to earn higher 
salaries in a full-time church job?—T.S.B. 


Reisner Earns Award 


Army & Navy 'E' to W. H. Reisner Manufacturing Company 

® So far as present records stand, this is the first 
and only such award to any member of the organ industry. 
The limitation order of June 1942 “‘practically closed” the 
Reisner factory; that fall the Company placed their facilities 
at the Navy's disposal and began experimental and develop- 
ment work on radar. ‘‘From these experiments and develop- 
ments we began the manufacture of horizontal plotting tables, 
used in combat-information center on board ship and co- 
ordinated with all other radar equipment, to direct protective 
fire of vessels against approaching enemy planes, ships, and 
submarines. We also manufactured edge-lighted status 
boards and vertical plotting boards. 

“We developed and manufactured individual wiring boards, 
used in training pilots, and also manufactured line-throwing 
equipment for both navy and coast guard. For the army we 
developed and manufactured mine-detonating equipment and 
flash-hiders, the latter, we are told, one of the contributing 
factors to the success of the Okinawa campaign, being used 
along with infrared night-sighting equipment which enabled 
our men to destroy the enemy within the many caves at night 
when we could see them but they could not see the fire from 
our guns, due to these flash-hiders. 

“We also did a great variety of sub-contract work, mainly 
winding coils for magnetic relays, and precision parts for 
airplanes. We received notice of the award on July 11 and 
it was formally presented Sept. 7.” 

Said Captain David W. Hardin in formally presenting the 
award: ‘The Army & Navy ‘E’ award is the highest honor 
the armed services can bestow on civilians for their achieve- 
ment. . . . Contrary to popular opinion, the Army-Navy ‘E’ 
has not been widely won. The high standards and stiff quali- 
fications of this award are such that less than 5% of the 
eligible warplants through this country received this coveted 
honor, the highest of its kind given in these United States. 
Yet the record of the W. H. Reisner Manufacturing Com- 
pany shows beyond question that you are entitled to take your 
place among these production leaders. 

“Your horizontal plotting tables, your wiring boards, your 
coils for magnetic relays, all bear the mark of quality which 
is a tribute to the skill and ingenuity of every one of you. 
I have heard it said that the workmanship and quality of 
your plotting tables, for example, were far superior to those 
produced elsewhere; that your redesign of the wiring system 
of this same table saved the navy thousands of dollars and 
tons of critical material. 

“It is worthy of special note that your production, which 
showed a 300% increase over the period, was maintained not 
only on the expected scheduled set-up, but actually thirty days 
ahead. Typical of the enterprise shown by your organization 
was the idea you conceived for wiring the component harness 
and assemblies of the plotting table before placing them in 
their proper place in the frame. This saved many hours of 
labor and is but another indication of your determination. 

“You persistently sought to improve your other products, 
and you found no job impossible if it meant shortening the 
war. So it is with personal pride that I present you this ‘E’ 
for excellence. Fly it proudly.” 
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The Sept. 7 ceremonies included, in addition to Captain 
Hardin’s presentation address, an introduction by Com- 
mander M. L. Shropshire; presentation of ‘E’ pins, to be 
worn by the men and women of the Reisner office & factory, 
by Lieutenant-Colonel James T. Rhudy; and addresses of ac- 
ceptance of the ‘E’ pins by C. Frank Myers, oldest (in 
seniority) man employed, and Madeline H. Brown, oldest 
in seniority woman employee. 


Gibbons’ Paven & Lord of Salisbury 


By JOHN CHALLIS commenting on October p.239 
Famous harpsichord-maker and expert on ancient music 


® Regarding the Orlando Gibbons Pavan: in a 
book of harpsichord compositions, compiled in 1611, called 
Parthenia appear two compositions, one, Pavana the Earle of 
Salisbury by Will Byrde (William Byrd) and a different 
composition called The Lord of Salisbury His Pavin by Orl. 
Gib. (Orlando Gibbons). Both are followed, as was the 
custom, by a Galiardo. 

Pavans and Galiards usually went together and were de- 
lightful sixteenth- and seventeenth-century dances, the first 
a processional dance of great dignity, the second a “sprightly 
dance.”” I have played the music while these dances were 
being performed as originally intended. The music is not 
dull and the dances are very charming. Ralph Kirkpatrick 
has recorded The Lord of Salisbury His Pavin in a volume 
called A Harpsichord Recital put out by Musicraft several 
years ago; it is beautifully played. One accurate reprint of 
the collection is available: Parthenia, with preface by Mar- 
garet H. Glynn, published by William Reeves, London, 1927. 

Dehydrated mutilations of both these Pavans are found in 
many collections of music put out by persons with no 
knowledge of the original instrument, nor any understanding 
of the musical style. Some compositions transcribe well, 
others having definite instrumental characteristics become 
ridiculous or dull. 

These compositions were written for harpsichord, whose 
characteristic is that of a plucked string. The tone of a 
single string begins with an accent, then gradually diminishes 
in power until after eight or ten seconds it becomes inaudible. 
With the organ the tone begins with only a slight accent and 
may be sustained all night if one wishes. ‘To attempt to 
transcribe seventeenth-century harpsichord music for organ 
usually results in losing the spice and lustre of the harpsichord 
and gaining a sostenuto on the organ that is not wanted and 
decidedly dull. To attempt to play it staccato becomes 
ridiculous. 

Playing compositions with dance rhythms in church is a 
matter of taste and good judgment. Both Bach and Handel 
didn’t object to using dance rhythms in the “St. Matthew 
Passion” and “The Messiah” using theological arguments for 
words and titles. 


Harry Truman's Advice to Unionism 

® We still have a few selfish men who think more of their 
own personal interests than they do of the public welfare. 
But they are not going to prevail. You are not going to let 
them prevail. You are going to force everybody to get into 
this harness and push and pull until that great age I am 
prophesying comes about. Now let’s all go home and go to 
work. Cut out the foolishness and make this country what 
it ought to be—the greatest nation the sun ever shone upon. 
—HArrY TRUMAN. 


Oh! Tut! Tut! 

® One of the principal difficulties with religion is that sooner 
or later you almost inevitably have to associate with either 
clergymen or organists—The Rev. EDwARD N. WEstT, Canon 
of Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York, in an ad- 
dress to the A.G.O. 
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AKIN 


Touring the Eastern States in the Spring (1946 
Available Middle West and South Throughout Season 


" HEADLINES AND OTHER QUOTATIONS ® 


“Organists thrilled by brilliant recital’—-MEMPHIS, COMMERCIAL APPEAL. “Akin organ concert lauded’—SAN JOSE, 
MERCURY HERALD. “Nita Akin wins acclaim’—SAN DIEGO, UNION. "Nita Akin proved herself a mature artist”— 
CHICAGO, THE Diapason. "Nita Akin delights audience’—GALVESTON, TRIBUNE. “Capacity audience acclaims 
Nita Akin recital’ —ORANGE, TEXAS-LEADER-TIMES. "Nita Akin came,:saw, and conquered’—NEW YORK, THE 
- AMERICAN ORGANIST. “Her registration was -a constant source of delight’—DALLAS, MorNinG News. "A definite 
flair for dramatic effect’—PLAINFIELD, Courier News. "Music lovers owe 








debt to Diapason Club”—AUSTIN, Datty TEXAN. “Received ovation”—ASHE- 
VILLE, THE ASHNOKA. “Brilliantly executed concert’—DENTON, THE 
CHRONICLE. “A remarkable  virtuoso’—PARIS, FRANCE, Le SEMAINE 
MUSICALE. 
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WALTER 


BAKER | 





WINS OVATIONS ON HIS FIRST 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 





SAN JOSE — Mercury-Herald, Feb. 24: 
“Demonstrated that in the matter of colorful registration 
he was master of them all.” 


DENTON — Record-Chronicle, Feb. 9: 


“The audience accorded him a well merited ovation.” 


SAN DIEGO — Tribune: 
“His skillful registration made every piece colorful and 
unique.” 


MONTREAL — The Gazette: 
“Playing of exceptional brilliance and virtuosity was heard 
from Walter Baker of Philadelphia in St. Andrew and 
St. Paul, under sponsorship of the Casavant Socity. Mr. 
Baker introduced a major work by that rarely heard organ 
composer, Max Reger. This was Reger’s formidable In- 
troduction, Passacaglia and Fugue, Opus 127, which may 
be fairly called colossal in the problems it offers to the 








player. But it held no terrors for this gifted American 
organist. His playing was exuberant. He made the com- 
plicated polyphony not only clear but extremely color- 
ful, bringing out appropriate voices with a wonderful sense 
of dramatic values and timing. Antiphonal effects secured 
between the chancel and the tower organ were especially 
notable. A similarly marked gift for what might be called 
dramatic virtuosity was a feature of the performance of 
Karg-Elert’s Nymph of the Lake. There may be those 
who doubt the stylistic efficiency of this kind of music, but 
even they would have been forced to pay tribute to Mr. 
Baker’s magnificent technique of coloring this music, of 
giving it life, reality and meaning.” 


KALAMAZOO — (Headline): 


“Reveals Himself as Master Organist.” 


TORONTO — Globe and Mail, March 8 (Headline): 


“Walter Baker Lustrous in Casavant Program” 


TORONTO — The Evening Telegram, March 8: 
“It was the organ as a concert instrument all the way, and 
an organist at the console with imagination to match 
astounding technique.” 
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Versatility in interpretation | 


ONE OF THE QUALITIES OF MISS CROZIER AS AN INTERPRETATIVE ARTIST 
IS HER MOST UNUSUAL VERSATILITY. THIS RARE ABILITY TO PROJECT THE 
MOOD INHERENT TO THE MUSIC SHE PERFORMS HAS WON HER DISTINCT 
ACCLAIM. HER SEARCHING MIND HAS LED HER TO THE STUDY OF THE 
VARIOUS SCHOOLS, FROM THE OLD MASTERS TO THE MOST MODERN, AND 
IT IS NO WONDER THAT SHE EXCELS AT BRINGING OUT EACH PARTICULAR 
_ IDIOM. 


























OLD MASTERS 

“Miss Crozier goat the music of Buxtehude and 

Bach with intelligent fidelity to style and tradition” 
—ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT-CHRONICLE 


BACH 

“Miss Crozier did not go out of her way to upset 
tradition, yet she did not sacrifice to its dictates 
any variation of color or phrasing that the modern 
ear would desire” —CINCINNATI POST 


ROMANTIC 

“Liszt’s Fantasie and Fugue on BACH provided ex- 
cellent musical fare. The work demands a keen 
sense of rhythm and imaginative registration and 
these requirements the artist met aumirably.” 


—TOLEDO TIMES 
MODERN 


“Clarity of conception was particularly apparent 
in Miss Crozier’s playing of Hindemith’s First 
Sonata, where the combination of registrational 
finesse and fine rhythmic line produced a most 


enlightening performance.” 
—THE DIAPASON 
MODERN FRENCH 


“The Roger-Ducasse Pastorale was one of the out- 


standing items of the evening” 
—THE DIAPASON 


AMERICAN 
“The outstanding work of the day was Leo Sower- 
by’s Symphony in G” 

—WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD 


GENERAL 


“She has a versatility in the interpretation of organ 
literature which is commanding. 


CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 
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“One of the leaders of his Art on this Continent” 
; —MONTREAL (CANADA) GAZETTE 


“MR. GILES’ PLAYING LAST NIGHT LEFT NO DOUBT IN THE MINDS OF THE 
CRITICAL THAT HIS EQUIPMENT IS ABUNDANT AND HIS MUSICIANSHIP 


UNQUESTIONABLE.” 
—WORCESTER, MASS., TELEGRAM 


“A VERITABLE TRIUMPH OF COLOR CONTRAST, LITHESOME NUANCE AND 
SYMPATHETIC FEELING FOR MELODIC LINE.” 
—THE DIAPASON 


“MR. GILES WAS TEMPERMANTAL IN THE BEST SENSE; HE FELT HIS MUSIC 
TO THE BOTTOM OF HIS HEART, BUT HE DIDN’T SEEM TO BE CARING FOR 
A DARNED THING IN THE WHOLE WORLD OTHER THAN JUST PLAYING 
THAT MUSIC IN ALL ITS GRANDNESS, PATHOS OR BEAUTY.” 

—THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
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GILES 


Organ Virtuoso 
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Two Artists 
who Think and Play as One”’ 


Flora Greenwood 
Alexander McCurdy 


-IN JOINT RECITALS OF ORGAN AND HARP 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR OF AMERICA SPRING 1946 
Southwestern Tour During January 1946 



































“Dr. McCurdy’s registration in 
his organ-harp duets with his ar- 
tistic wife Flora Greenwood tend- 
ed to stay away from Diapson 
ensemble and go in for all the 
richness possible in the other 
three families of tone. Here, 
both in composition and playing, 
~ we had beauty, feeling, artistry, 
everything for heart and head, 
nothing for the calculating-ma- 
chine. Possibly those who have 
never heard much music ade- 
quately played on an organ of a 
hundred voices or more would 
not miss the richness the rest of 
us need to make the results 
worthy, but for my part I say 
that any organist with such an 
adequate organ at his command, 
who has not presented the Mc- 
Curdys in their joint concert, is 
depriving his congregation of one 
of the richest treats available. 
It’s all music for music’s sake.” 
—T.S.B. 

in The American Organist 
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“I DO NOT RECALL HAVING HEARD 
A MORE BEAUTIFUL OR IMPRESSIVE 
PLAYING OF THE FRANCK B-MINOR” 
—T.S.B. in The American Organist 


°*A Great Artist with 
Something of Genuine 
worth to Say . : 


BERNARD PICHE 


New York A.G.O. Spring Festival, May 1945 -- T7.S.B.in The American Organist 
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“I do not know how Mr. Piche will play on a two-manual in the average barn of a church, but in the Cathedral he 
had everything a recitalist onnte~dinnin to play as his heart dictates, great registrational variety, the ability to 
cveate thrilling climaxes in tonal masses and true loveliness in soft effects, and, so essential but so often neglected, 
the over-all plan of playing that stays away from those continuous and so annoying long-sustained organ fortissi- 
mos, the most tiring of all organ-playing defects.” 


Chicago (University of Chicago Record) -- by The Diapason 





“One could feel a breath of fresh oxygen from the St. Lawrence Pa of Canada when Bernard Piche made his 
first Chicago appearance at Rockefeller Chapel, University of Chicago, on the evening of Jan. 16 and gave a 
recital that had the attribute of artistic merit combined with the qualities that bring enjoyment to the listener. No 
doubt the majority of the audience left the chapel with the feeling that they would be very glad to-hear Mr. Piche 
again soon. The entire performance was marked by restraint and technical precision united with spirit. Mr. Piche 
did not let us have full organ from the start, but reserved some of the brilliance 
to the last, when he gave a scintillating interpretation of Tournemire’s Fan- 
tasie on the Te Deum. In Canada his fame has been established; his present 
rena of America is sure to establish it on the same level on this side of the 
order.” 
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Season 1944-1945 








CLEVELAND 
TOLEDO 

CORNELL COLLEGE (IOWA) 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
LOS ANGELES 

SAN DIEGO 

REDLANDS 

PASADENA 

SACRAMENTO 

SAN JOSE 

SEATTLE 

PROVO, UTAH 

SALT LAKE CITY 

DENVER 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
QUEBEC 


POISTE 


From The Oberlin Conservatory of Musie 





BACH FESTIVAL — Los Angeles — A. Leslie Jacobs 
"Poister gave us a marvelous recital in our Bach Festival. 
His playing had all the sparkling brilliance which should be 
associated with Bach's organ music. And | am happy to say 
that favorable public reaction to him was very large." 


BACH FESTIVAL — Los Angeles — L. A. Examiner 
"Technically they had no problems for the soloist, and in 
tone they were idiomatically of the organ, without embellish- 
ments of orchestral imitation." 


SALT LAKE CITY — Tribune 
"This was a display of high musical perceptiveness, mastery of 
technique and great fs dexterity." ; 























SAN DIEGO — Union 
"It is seldom that an organ recital draws out such a crowd. 
In this case, seats and programs both gave out. The audi- 
ence considered itself fortunate in the opportunity of hearing 
such a fine artist in a program of excellent music." 


CLEVELAND — Plain Dealer 

"Poister exhibited skill and resourcefulness in a program which 
ranged from Bach to Dupre. If not the alpha and omega of 
the organists' world, they seem to fill a great many of his 
waking hours, possibly with frustration. But not so with 
Poister, for whether in the contrapuntal intricacies of the 
ancient master or the virtuosic color painting of the modern 
wizard, he took the technical hurdles in an easy stride and 
with enviable assurance.’ 
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Such are his 

fame and popularity 
that crowds gather 
to hear him 
wherever he appears 





acexanneR 9CHREINER 


FAMOUS AMERICAN ORGANIST FROM THE MORMON TABERNACLE IN SALT LAKE CITY 


Touring Eastern States and Canada February-March, 1946 


PORTLAND, Oregon: “Draws throng. Largest audience ever gathered here for an organ concert.’—The Oregonian, May 15, 1944. 
GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.: “Audience so crowded that seats were at a premium.’ —Grand Rapids Herald, Feb. 14, 1945. 
ATLANTA, Ga.: “Despite inclement weather, a large audience attended.” —Atlantic Constitution, Feb. 25, 1945. 
DAVENPORT, lowa: “Every seat taken and many stood throughout the recital.” —The Diapason, May, 1944. 
MARSHALL, Texas: “Packed house of enthustastic music lovers.”—News Messenger, April 25, 1944. 
DENTON, Texas: “Heard by large and enthusiastic audience.’ —Record-Chronicle, April 19, 1944. 
SAN DIEGO, Calif.: “Large audience filling the church.” —San Diego Union, March 12, 1943. 
DENVER, Colorado: “Large and very appreciative audience.’ —The Diapason, April, 1945. 
NEW YORK, N. Y.: “Large audience in spite of blizzard.” —The Diapason, May, 1944. 
SAN JOSE, Calif.: “Audience overflowed the church.’’—Mercury-Herald, March 20, 1943. 
LITTLE ROCK, Arkansas: “A capacity audience attended.” —Gazette, March 5, 1943. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.: “Aftracted a large audience.’—Daily Times, Feb. 24, 1943. 
YAKIMA, Wash.: “Crowd jammed sanctuary.” —Yakima Presbyterian, May, 1944. 
SEATTLE, Wash.: “Large and: enthusiastic audience.” —The Diapason, May, 1945. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y.: “Jammed the church auditorium.” —The Diapason, June, 1944. 
TORONTO, Canada: “A Jarge audience.’ —Toronto Telegram, March 17, 1944. 
TORONTO, Canada: “Large audience.” —Toronto Telegram, March 1, 1943. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J.: “Entire seating capacity filled.” —Courier, March 20, 1944. 
CHICAGO, Ill.: “Drew a very large audience.’ —The Diapason, April, 1944. 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.: ‘1,500 people sat enthralled.” —The Diapason, May, 1944. 
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“Jor a 
Ohrilling Kecital 
Cake Watters” 


CLARENCE 


WATTERS 


FROM TRINITY COLLEGE AND 
CENTER CHURCH, HARTFORD 








TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR IN NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 


ALREADY COMPLETELY BOOKED 
INCLUDING LOS ANGELES FESTIVAL 





NEW YORK (Paul Swarm in The American Organist) 


“The program was so varied and well arranged that the recital was over before I realized it. Mr. Watters used the entire 
organ, yet he achieved the registrations he desired—effects different from those usually heard from this instrument with 
guest organists playing. This was not just another recital of French organ music, which is being featured so much this 
season; it was a presentation by a man who has specialized in the, interpretation of French organ literature . . . . Listeners 
were amazed by the technical facility displayed in the Finale from the Fifth which brought the concert to a close... . To 
me Clarence Watters’ performance was the outstanding organ recital of the 1944-45 New York season.” 


CHICAGO (The Diapason) 


“The high points in the recital for this listener were reached in the playing of Dupre’s ‘Crucifixion’ from the Passion Sym- 
phony and the Scherzo from the Second Symphony of Vierne. The playing of the Crucifixion’ brought back vivid memories 
of hearing Mr. Watters play the entire Passion Symphony one Holy week on the magnificent. Aeolian-Skinner organ in All 
Saints’ Church, Worcester, Mass. This symphony should be a ‘must’ on every organist’s repertoire, and a second ‘must’ 
might very well be added: Hear Clarence Watters play it!” 


QUEBEC (IP? Evenement) 


“A master technician and a sensational artist conquered the amateurs of organ music 
last night at the Basilica. Watters has ‘revealed himself a great master. If his 
technic is blinding, it goes hand in hand with his exquisite artistic taste which com- 
bines finesse and elegance.” 
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WEINRICH 


“An Amazing Artist 
technically and otherwise 
and judged by any standards” 





There are few living artists today who can equal or even approach W einich for sheer perfection of 
organ playing. He stands in a class all by himself as did his late famous master, Lynnwood Farnam. It 
is a delight just to watch him perform at the console and handle the mightiest of instruments. That is 
the technical side, but it is the mere beginning. His interpretative powers are stupendous. He is equally 
conversant with the literature of the old masters, Bach, and the most modern. The well-known critic, 
Alfred Frankenstein of the San Francisco Chronicle, wrote of him: “It is quite conceivable that Weinrich 
is the foremost living Bach player among the organists.” About his performance of the Schoenberg new 
Variations for organ, the well-known critic, Virgil Thomson of the New York Herald Tribune, wrote that 


Weinrich “played them to perfection.” 





ARTIST FOR THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY - PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE - MUSICRAFT RECORDS 
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e The ORGAN VIRTUOSO e¢ 


Hear at Least One Great 
Organist Each Year 
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O HEAR a great artist is a privilege, 

accorded to only a few—sometimes only 
once in a lifetime. What would you give 
to have heard Bach, to have seen him 
play, to have studied his technic as he sat 

at the organ? Great artists are few and 
far between. They are individualistic; 
their work is not duplicated by another. 
They cannot be imitated or duplicated; 
they are themselves, alone. To have 
heard them, even once, is to have stored 
up in one’s memory a treasure of great 

| price. Great organists can play only a few 
recitals each season; no two programs are 

ever played exactly alike; their environ- 
ment is never the same. So when oppor- 
tunity and conditions make it possible for 





| the opportunity. 


You may never have another chance! 


Have him, see him, hear him, Now! 


you to hear a great artist, don’t neglect 


—Fay LEONE FAUROTE 





Seven Good American Pieces 
By J. HARRISON WALKER, Sf. Andrew's Episcopal, Wilmington, Del. 

© WILLIAM T. TIMMINGS’ Arietta (Elkan-Vogel). is 
a real gem, written in simple A-B-A form, only three pages; 
Mr. Timmings knows when to stop. It is one of the few 
contemporary compositions which impress me as being com- 
pletely individual. Of moderate difficulty, it can be played 
on any organ, but if the instrument has a good Trumpet or 


Cornopean for the solo in the middle section, and also a . 


quiet 16’ string bass in the Pedal, the effect will be superb. 

NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT’S Prelude on C-H-D (Schmidt) 
is a short, modern composition based on the three notes C, 
B-natural, and D. It makes an excellent postlude. There is 
a bit of tricky pedaling, but only a few measures. The last 
chord, a terrific dissonance, may frighten you, and perhaps 
the congregation at the first hearing, but it soon becomes 
quite acceptable. : 

His Toccata on St. Anne (published by Schmidt under the 
same cover) is one of the most magnificent short compositions 
I know. The toccata figuration might be described as an 
upside-down one, rather unusual. The theme of that glorious 
hymn, ‘“O God our help,” is in the pedals for the length 
of one stanza. The composition ends with a superb modern 
harmonization of the chorale which should make your hair 
stand right on end. 

RICHARD Purvis’ Communion (Sprague-Coleman) is a 
fine composition, absolutely perfect for church use, though 
if you are familiar with Dupre’s He Remembering His Mercy 


(from the collection of Vespers) you will feel that Com- 
munion is not too original. The harmonies are modern but 
very religious; in fact the piece is based on a Gregorian 
theme. It calls for the effective use of bells, not overdone. 

GARTH EDMUNDSON’s To the Setting Sun (J. Fischer & 
Bro.) is a very easy composition. The easy ones are those 
a great many of us always play badly. This is an excellent 
prelude for an evening service. -The theme is strongly sug- 
gestive of what we generally think to be Indian music. Can 
be effective on the smallest organ. 

EVERETT TITCOMB’s Cibavit Eos (B. F. Wood) is, says 
Mr. Titcomb, an improvisation, meaning that the composition 
has no form and can be played in very free rhythm. It is 
fine for a prelude to a festival service. Especially excellent 
music for liturgical churches. A Gregorian theme is the basis 
for the work, which rises to a grand climax on the last page. 
In using this number for a prelude, the last few lines, which 
are full-organ, can be easily repeated and gradually brought 
down to a very quiet close. This is so suitable for the church 
that, in any church where the processional or opening hymn 
follows the prelude without any pause or bridgework on the 
part of the organist, it could be ended full-organ and the 
processional begun immediately. It is all lovely music which 
never ‘‘gets anywhere” but it is eminently suitable for the 
church. 

Mr. Titcoms’s Prelude in A-minor (also B. F. Wood) 
is of four-page length and makes a good service prelude. It 
will sound well on almost any organ, but a complete instru- 
ment will help somewhat in making it effective. 
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Modulations 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


Associate Editor, Church Department 





One of the difficulties facing the 
young organist is that of passing from a given key to another 
more or less remote. The process is fundamentally harmonic, 
which should have been studied quite exhaustively in the 
theory-work one presumes an organist has undergone. Un- 
fortunately such courses are so prone to be desultory, super- 
ficial, and impractical. 

What is to be done to remedy such a short-coming ? 

First of all I recommend that a thorough practise be pur- 
sued in becoming adequately familiar with the keyboard. It 
should be apparent that if one is confused and uncertain in 
tonalities with more than three sharps or flats, anything like 
freedom of movement in modulation becomes impeded if not 
inhibited. 

The only way to become a good sight-reader is to read at 
sight—to practise it incessantly and continuously until some 
semblance of skill has been acquired. Similarly the one way 
to learn the keyboard is to practise music in those keys that 
some imagine to be difficult. To the experienced musician 
one key is exactly like another in difficulty of reading or play- 
ing. In fact some of the most formidable pieces (technically) 
are in the so-called easy keys. 

Since we are discussing the matter of self-improvement we 
might follow the above process with the next step, wh‘ch 
is simple transposition. These columns have dealt with a 
method of transposing that is generally followed. We can- 


not here do more than suggest that the player merely read each . 


note as though on the degree above or below, as desired, and 
apply the signature of the new key. A systematic daily read- 
ing over of a large amount of easy-to-read music—starting 
with hymntunes and progressing to more difficult things— 
will produce facility in this direction. 

Once a fair command of the intricacies of the keyboard has 
been gained, modulation practise may be started. While 
many will not need this preliminary training, I know by years 
of experience that a surprising percentage of church organists 
do. Failing to become acquainted with the apparently simple 
fundamentals makes modulation a hazardous and confusing 
process. In all that is being recommended, it is more prac- 
tical to do most of the drill work at a piano rather than an 
organ. 

If a knowledge of harmony is fairly strong, one may pro- 
ceed to actual modulation. Many will profit by working out 
keyboard harmony exercises covering all the details of triads 
and seventh and ninth chords. It is not necessary to cover 
all the less-used chromatic devices. At present I am using 
the new Hindemith Traditional Harmony with satisfaction 
and success. In this book there are many keyboard assign- 
ments that can be commended to those who already have 
studied harmony. 

After a definite understanding of the secret of modulation 
has been gained, the organist should start practise with free 
material. Simple progressions may be made at first, using the 
dominant-seventh or diminished-seventh chord of the new 
key as the modulating means. A pivot-chord in either the 
starting key or the new key can be found. Innumerable 
possibilities ought to be explored. For a good organization 
of the various possibilities the old, presumably antiquated, 
Chadwick Harmony gives a complete series of all modula- 
tions. 

After considerable keyboard study of this sort the following 


is a good test: From C-major modulate with three or four 
chords to each of the other eleven keys, both major and 
minor. 

Care should be taken by those who are working alone to 
avaid parallel fifths and octaves. Octaves are especially irri- 
tating when existing between soprano and bass. Fifths are 
often less apparent. A great deal of practise is required to 
learn how to find the most musical progressions. It might 
be noted that the first inversion of triads and all inversions of 
dominant-sevenths are more beautiful than fundamental posi- 
tions. 

After fair progress has been made, short modulating im- 
provisations should be tried, moving from an anthem to a 
new tonality (perhaps of the ‘““Doxology’) using some me- 
lodic fragment of the anthem for a basis. 

This all sounds like a real job for those with slender har- 
monic experience. For a serious organist, however, it can 
become most fascinating and is certain to bring its reward. 
Would that more of our clan might take pains in this detail 
of church service-playing all too neglected. 





LAWRENCE K. WHIPP 
American organist in Paris since 1922, strangely missing since Feb. 11, and 
now believed by the Paris police to have been killed. 


A Warning to Organists 


Quotations from a statement by Chicago Singing Teachers Guild 
© The practise by many contemporary choral con- 
ductors of inducing their choristers to use the so-called 
‘straight tone’ (a tone repressed to eliminate the natural 
vibrato) is causing permanent harm to the voices involved, 
by establishing constricting tension in muscles of the vocal 
organism and inhibiting spontaneous, natural vocal im- 
pulses. We recognize that many singers have a tremolo 
or ‘wobble’ in their tones which would prevent their voices 
from blending with others in a composite tone; but that 
defect is due to faulty tone-production. The true vibrato 
does not prevent the desired blend. 
If singers with tremulous voices must be used in en- 
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semble-singing the remedy should be to correct the pro- 
duction of such voices rather than to repress all the singers 
to a ‘straight tone,’ thereby inhibiting the freedom and 
natural quality of all voices involved. Only men and 
women whose educational and teaching experience has 
given them a sound understanding of the human vocal 
mechanism and its functional responses are equipped to 
guide singers intelligently in choral activities. 


Choir Music in Seven Cities 


As appraised by Arthur Leslie Jacobs 7 
© The bulletin of the Choral Conductors Guild of 


Southern California reports a second annual church-music 
institute and quotes Mr. Jacobs’ opinions of the music he 
heard in the churches of several cities, all named. Not 
wishing to start another world-war quite so soon, we quote 
the essence of the comments without naming the cities. 
The appraisals are Mr. Jacobs’: 

1. Church music dull and dispirited. 

2. Not too impressed; better church music done in 
smaller cities of the middle west. 

3. Music on the upgrade; graded choir system really 
works. 

4. The worst of all; volunteer choirs are terrible. 

5. Excellent [in one named church]; indifferent quality 
{in another]. .General feeling is that church-music pro 
grams in toto cannot be carried forward because of met- 
ropolitan conditions. {This one is New York.} 

6. Too many girls; should have some men in church 
music. 

7. Fine singing work. A boychoir school supported by 
an association of civic-minded persons, $15,000. a year. 


Bach's Come Sweet Death 


A program-note by J. Harrison Walker 


© The last time I played this, someone asked, “Why 
do you play such gruesome music?” I am playing it again 
next Sunday; come early enough to hear it; give it a chance. 
sf you listen carefully you might even shed a tear; I do fre- 
quently when I’m playing it. The music is full of religious 
warmth and reveals the true conviction of its composer. Often 
Bach wrote on the pages of his manuscripts, ‘To God alone 
be praise.’ The melody is Bach’s own and was contributed 
to the hymnbook published by Schemelli in Leipzig in 1736. 
The music is in no way gruesome. It is majestic and solemn, 
but not sentimental. It is almost awe-inspiring in its grandeur 
of religious expression—the expression of a man of great 
faith. Read the translation of the first stanza of the hymn 
for which this tune was written. 
Come, come sweet death, Come blest repose. 
Who doth not crave thy rest, 
Who would not seek thy happy land 
Where they that loved are blest? 
Come now and guide thou me; 
My weary eyes now close. Come, blest repose. 
It has been said that the music of Bach is the only music that 
can rightfully take a place beside the Bible. I really want 
you to enjoy with me this fine gem, truly everyman’s Bach. 
{Before anyone plays this gem in public it seems to me he 
owes it to himself, as well as to his audience, to hear Sto- 
kowski’s Victor recording of it with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and Virgil Fox’s organ version, also Victor. Here is the 
translation accompanying Victor's Stokowski recording: 
Come, sweet death. Calm of the soul. © 
Lead me to peace. ‘ 
For of this life I am weary: 
Ah, come! I long for thee. 
Close gently, softly, my eyes, 
Calm of the soul. 84 , 
Mr. Walker's program-note is not taken from a recital pro- 
gram but from the printed calendar of his St. Andrew’s 
Church, Wilmington, Del—Eb.} 
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Wicks" Action is as durable, literally, 
1 8;the hills. - Steel, copper and silver, mined from 
mother earth is used in this fine organ, replacing 
those leathers, skins and other membranous ma- 


terials formerly found in most pipe organ actions. 
It is plain to see what lasting qualities this brings 
to a pipe organ, for deterioration and actual 
wearing-out are almost unknown in a Wicks 
Organ. This, in itself, reduces costs, for while 
this fine organ is not by any means a low-priced 
instrument, in the final analysis, we believe the 
purchaser actually saves money. 


It is not too early for your organ committee to 
get detailed information concerning the many 
outstanding features of a Wicks Organ. 


Direct your inquiries to Department A 


\WIERKSr 
‘CGHGANS’ 


ILLINOTS 
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You don’t get more business 
when you don’t even try 
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| The finest organs in America have been built and are 
to be built by organ builders who regularly advertise in T.A.O. 
—check them over in your own mind and see that it’s true. 

1 The finest new organ literature by American composers 
is being published or has been published by publishers whose 
advertisements are appearing in T.A.O.—check that too. 

| The finest concert organists in America, those who have 
been getting the most engagements, regularly seek for more 
engagements through their advertising in T.A.O. 

| The finest conservatories in America for organists are 
using the advertising pages of T.A.O. Look for yourself. 

{| A flattering number of America’s finest libraries have long 
been T.A.O. subscribers—because T.A.U. is devoted to organ- 
world achievement, not gossip. Want to reach those interested 
more in the organ-world than in seeing their own names in print? 


Is your product right? 


We can’t get increased business when we show no interest in getting 
it, and we can’t get much even then if we’re still unknown. Prosperity 
can’t be gotten on a wish-bone; it must be worked for, and earned. 
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Audsley Library Additions 
Gifts by the Rt. Rev. Henry V. A. Parsell 

© The most extensive additions to the Audsley 
Memorial Library to date are the following books donated 
by Mr. Parsell. Any book even remotely dealing with the 
organ or any artistic or scientific phase of it, in fact any book 
dealing with any phase of music is welcomed for preservation 
in the Library. The extent of Mr. Parsell’s additions pre- 
vents anything like adequate description, so we merely list 
them, with profound thanks to the donor. 

« 

Artistic and Decorative Stencilling, by Dr. Audsley, 6x9, 
100 pages, London, 1911. 

Art of Organ Building, by Dom Bedos, two volumes 4x6, 
one volume of drawings 11x13, French edition of 1849. The 
original work is also in the Library, reposing in T.A.O.’s 
safe ever since Dr. Audsley’s original founding of the 
Library. Do any of our readers thus have both these editions? 
(Sure, we feel slightly puffed up about it.) 

Book of the Boston Architectural Club, published by the 
Club, 11x13, 247 pages, Boston, 1925. 

Church Music, by R. B. Daniel, 5x8, 216 pages, London, 
1894, 

Ellen, or the Whisperings of an Old Pine, by Joseph Bat- 
tell, 7x9, 471 pages, Middlebury, Vt., 1901. 

History of the American Pianoforte: Its Technical De- 
velopment and the Trade, by Daniel Spillane, 6x8, 369 pages, 
New York, 1890. 

History of the Pianoforte and Pianoforte Players, by Oscar 
Bie (in German) translated and revised by Kellett & Naylor, 
7x9, 336 pages, London, 1909. 

Invisible World, by John I. Swander, 5x8, 333 pages, Day- 
ton, Ohio, 1891. 

Microcosm: Organ of Substantial Philosophy, by A. Wil- 
ford Hall, 7x10, two volumes, 192 pages each, New York, 
1890. 

New Physics: Sound, by- Joseph Battell, 7x9, 300 pages, 
Middlebury, Vt., 1909. 

Noble Art—on the Evolution and Construction of the 
Piano, by Fanny Morris Smith, 6x9, 160 pages, New York, 
1892. 

Pianos: Their Construction, Tuning, and Repairs, by Paul 
N. Hasluck, 4x7, 160 pages, London, 1905. 

Piano (Tuning, Regulating, Toning), by Daniel Spillane, 
5x7, 108 pages, New York, 1893. 

Present State of Music in Germany, Netherlands, and the 
United Provinces, by Charles Burney, two volumes, 5x8, 350 
pages each, London, 1773. 

Problem of Human Life, by A. Wilford Hall, 7x10, 527 
pages, second edition, New York, 1874. 

Short Account of Organs Built in England, anonymous, 
5x7, 117 pages, London, 1847. 

Soul of an Organ, by Louise Vescelius Sheldon, 5x8, 90 
pages, Boston, 1916. 

Story of the Steinways, by Elbert Hubbard, 6x8 pamphlet, 
32 pages, Erie, N.Y., 1911. — 

Substantial Philosophy, by J. I. Swander, 6x8, 352 pages, 
New York, 1886. 

Text Book on Sound, by J. I. Swander, revised by A. Wil- 
ford Hall, 6x8, New York, 1887. f 

Voice Building and Tone Placing, by H. Holbrook Curtis, 
5x7, 215 pages, New York, :1896. 

. 

Mr. Parsell also donated various tuning-forks, resonators, 
and other bits of scientific equipment used by Dr. Audsley in 
his investigations and lectures (a description of which will 
have to wait further examination and possibly some data by 
Mr. Parsell) and six scrap-books, each 8x11 and about 114” 
thick, in which Dr. Aadslie had pasted printed and other 
materials of special interest to him, all done with that 
supremely neat hand that marked everything he did. 


THEY GAVE—YOU LEND—BUY MORE BONDS 
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Music for Organ & Piano 
List compiled by PAUL FRIESS 

© As usual, the publisher's identity is indicated by 
initials hyphenated to the composer’s name; after the title the 
Compiler's —— is indicated by 1 (first choice), 2, and 
3;. grade of difficulty is noted by the initial letters for Easy, 
Difficult, and Medium; type of work is finally indicated by 
abbreviations for contrapuntal, harmonic, melodic, and mix- 
ture of styles. 


Publishers: a—A. Schmidt, es—Schlesinger, g—G. Schirmer, 
h—H. W. Gray, j—J. Fischer & Bro., o—Oliver Ditson, 
t—Theo. Presser, uw—White-Smith, x—Axelrod. 


ORGAN & PIANO 
Bach, ar.Biggs-h, Sheep May Safely Graze, 1, m, cont. 
Bailey-h, Nocturne, 1, m, melodic 
Beethoven, ar.Brown-x, Son. Path: Adagio, 1, m, mel. 
ar.Orem-t, Moonlight Son.: Adagio, 1, e, mel. 
ar.Nevin-j, Son. Path.; Grave-Allegro, 1, d, har. 
Clokey-j, Symphonic Piece, 1, d, mixt. 
Debussy, ar.Stoughton-o, Pavanne, 1, e, mel. 
ar.Stoughton-o, Reverie, 1, e, mel. 
Demarest-g, Fantasy, 1, m, harmonic 
-g, Grand Aria, 2, e, har. 
Dupre-h, Ballade, 1, d, mixt. 
-h, Variations on Two Themes, 1, d, mixt. 
Franck, ar.Schwab-h, Piece Heroique, 1, d, cont. 


Grasse-g, Festival Overture, 1, m, har. 
Guilmant-js: 

Adagio d’ Ariane, 1, e, mel. 

Dance de Songes, 2, e, mel. 

Elegie Fugue, 1, m, cont. 

Finale alla Schumann, 1, m, har. 

Finale, Op. 40, 1, m, har. 

Marche d’ Ariane, 1, m, har. 

Marche Triomphale, 1, m, har. 

Pastorale, 1, e, mel. 

Priere, 2, e, mel. 

Scherzo Caprice, 1, d, har. 
Handel, ar.Stoughton-a, 1, e, har. 
Huss-a, Romance, 1, m, mel. 
Juon, ar.Karg-Elert-es, Berceuse, 1, m, mel. 

ar.Karg-Elert-es, Musette Minuet, 1, m, mel. 
Korsakov, ar.Stoughton-o, Scheherezade, 2, m, mel. 
Kroeger-j, Nocturne, 2, e, mel. 

-a, Scene Persane, 2, e, mel. 
MacDowell, ar.Stoughton-o, Scotch Poem, 2, e, mel. 
Mason-J, Prelude & Fugue, 1, d, cont. 
Mendelssohn-jn, Midsummer: Nocturne, 2, m, mel. 
Saint-Saens, ar.Stoughton-o, Prelude to Deluge, 2, e, mel. 
Sowerby-h, Mediaeval Poem, 1, d, mixt. 
Stoughton-uw, Dreams, 1, e, mel. 
Weaver-j, Exultation, 1, d, mel. 


WITH VIOLIN, CELLO, OR HARP 


.v.cch, Andrews-j, Song of Devotion, 2, m, mel. 


v.c.h. Bachelet-jh, Chant Nuptiale, 1, d, mel. 
v.h. Brewer-h, Reverie, 2, m, mel. 

h. Demarest-h, Sunset, 3, e, mel. 

v.c.h. Held-h, Jacob’s Dream, 2, m, mel. 

v.c.h. Matthews-h, Consolation, 2, m, mel. 
v.c.h. Matthews-g, Romance, 1, d, mel. 

v.h. Norden-h, Arietta Grazioso, 2, e, mel. 
v.h. Norden-h, Song Without Words, 2, e, mel. 
v.cch. Ward-h, Ocean Rhapsody, 2, m, mel. 
v.h. Wiegand-j, Harp of St. Cecelia, 3, e, mel. 
v.c.h. Woodman-h, Andante Religioso, 2, m, mel. 
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LUXEMBOURG, LUX. 


THE CATHEDRAL 
Georges Haupt 
Data by Edwin D. Northrup 


Installed “just before the war” 


PEDAL: 

16 Sub-Bass 
Contrabass 
Viola 
Dulciana 

, Echo Bass. 

10 2/3 Quint 

8 Octave 
Bourdon 
Cello 

5 1/3 Quint 

4 Prestant 
Bassfloete 

2 2/3 Quint 

IV Mixture 

32 Contra-Posaune 

16 Bombarde 

8 Trumpet 

4 Clarion 

2 ‘Singendcornet’ 


NAVE DIVISION: 
16 Sub-Bass 


Contrabass 
8 Octave 
4 Prestant 


16 Lieblichposaune 
GREAT: 
16 Principal 


Bourdon 
8 Principal 
Major Flute 
Gedeckt 
Fugara 
Dolce 
5 1/3 Quint 
4 Prestant 
Rohrfloete 
2 2/3 Quint 
2 Octave 
1 3/5 Tierce ‘ 
V Cornet 
VI Mixture 
16 Bombarde 
8 Trumpet 
4 Clarion 
NAVE GREAT: 
16 Bourdon 
8 Principal 
Hohl floete 
Gamba 
Dulciana 
4 Octave 
2 2/3 Quint 
IV Mixture 
8 Trumpet 


4 Clarion 
RECIT: Expressive: 
16 Zartgedeckt 
Dulciana 
8 Geigenprincipal 
Bourdon 
Flute Harmonic 
Viola 
Aeoline 
Voix. Celeste 
4 Geigenoctav 
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Flute Octaviante 
2 2/3 Quint Flute 
2 Flautino 
1 3/5 Terzfloete 
1 1/3  Siffloete 
1 1/7 Septieme 


1 Piccolo 

V Mixture 
Cornet 

8 Trumpet h 
Hautboy 


Vox Humana 
4 Clarion h 


Tremulant 
POSITIV: EXPRESSIVE: 
16 Salicional 

8 Principal 

Quintaton 

Lieblichgedeckt 

Fernfloete 

Salicional 

4 Principal 

Gemshorn 

2 2/3 Nasard 

2 Flageolet 

II Sesquialtera 
IV Mixture 

16 Ranket 

8 Tuba Mirabilis 

Euphone 

4 Singendregal 
_ Harp 
NAVE POsITIV: 

8 Principal Amabile 

Solo Flute 

Solo Violin 

4 Nachthorn 
2 Blockfloete 
III Cornettino 
Clarinet 
SOLO (Rueckpositiv) : 
8 Diapason 
Rohrfloete 
4 Singendprincipal 
2 Nachthorn 


1 3/5 Terzfloete 
1 1/3 Larigot 
8 Krummhorn 

COUPLERS 34: 
To avoid confusion (we hope) the ab- 
breviations here are P—Pedal, G— 
Great, S—Recit (taking place of 
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Swell), V—Positiv, L—Solo. Mr. 
Northrup gives ‘Unison’ as the final 
listing with the stops of each manual; 
we conclude these are the customary 
unison-offs and list them accordingly 
with the couplers. 

Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. V-8-4. L. 

Gt.:. G-8-4. $-16-8-4. V-16-8-4. 

L-16-8-4. 

Sw. (Recit) : S-16-8-4, V-16-8-4. L-8-4. 
Positiv (V): V-16-8-4. L-16-4. 
Solo (L): V-16. L-8-4. 

Ten fixed combinations, 5 manual 
combons, 4 Pedal combons. 

Crescendos 3: Recit, Positiv, Register. 

It is impossible to exactly define all 
the accessories but among them are: 
pistons for putting on all octave 
couplers, all reeds, all mixtures, and 
for putting off mixtures, reeds, 16’ 
manual stops; full organ, full organ 
without octave couplers, Pedal reeds, 
Great reeds, Recit reeds, Positiv reeds, 
Solo reeds; and a setter-piston (indi- 
cating that the combons are on the 
capture-system) . 

“All ranks carry through to 73 pipes, 
but this is probably not true of the 
higher pitches; yet that was the state- 
ment made to me. 

“The main organ is in the balcony 
of the south transept where also is 
located the console. Nave divisions 
are in the rear gallery. 

“There is no case but simply a well- 
arranged display of pipes. Console is 
huge and complicated. Tonally the 
organ is good. With octave-couplers 
it is a bit too brilliant for me. 

“I went out to the factory and saw 
Mrs. Haupt and talked with the few 
employees still there. On the floor of 
the erecting-room was an organ to be 
reinstalled in a convent; the Germans 
had removed it to an officers’ mess or 
club; it was not destroyed or even dam- 
aged, merely removed for other uses. 

“Haupt has taken prizes in Brussels 
and must have had a good business. 
Because of his German origin he had 
been taken into custody but a priest told 
us he was to be released, though that 
was in March and up to the end of 
August we had not heard that he had 
been freed. 

“It was interesting to me that a fac- 
tory with only 23 employees could turn 
out an organ of this size. It took two 
years to build and cost 30,000 francs, 
now worth about 21/4 cents each.” 


Which Method? 


®@ The Association of American Railroads 
announces that in the first world war the 
railroads were taken over by the ‘“‘gov- 
ernment” and the tax-payers had to make 
good a loss of over $1,600,000,000. In 
the second world war the railroads have 
managed their own business with a resulting 
profit so that they paid in taxes $3,250,- 
000,000. The difference between the efh- 
ciency of private business and the stupidity 
of government management is $4,850,000,000. 
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Another German Organ 


By Cpl. BILL FLOYD, U.S.A. 

© I am an insignificant animal 
known as a Theater Organist. I still 
believe the theater organ is here to 
stay. I have a firm conviction that 
music is made to be enjoyed. Don't 
hold these things against me. 

The organ which has me in a dither 
stands in the village of Bad Neuenahr, 
just a stone’s throw from Remagan, 
under an imposing Romanesque tower 
in quite an impressive church for a 
town of some 5000 whiskers. Despite 
the conservative set of ‘couplers, lim- 
ited 8’ voices and reeds, the organ 
leaves nothing to be desired in the 
way of a church instrument. I got my 
ears pinned back when I asked Herr 
Orgelspeiler where the strings were. 

“Sir, this is an instrument for the 
masters,” said he. Whereupon I pro- 
ceeded to experiment for myself with- 
out further questions. After some six 
weeks’ diet on the delicious mutations 
and compounds (or am I repeating 


‘myself ?) it’s going to be difficult to © 


get back to 8’ Tubas, Oboes, Vox Hu- 
manas, etc., expecting them to replace 
the upperwork. 

The enclosure for the Swell is in the 
rear of the gallery, with hard-surface 
reflectors carrying every particle of 
tone right out over the display front. 
Great pipes are distributed on the two 
sides of the gallery, leaving an 18’ 
open space between for egress of 
Swell tone. Pipes of the Choir (call 
it some other name if you like) are 
divided into two sections, in the open, 
on each end of the balcony rail. 
sole is detached and in the center, so 
the organist has organ pipes all 
around him. Stops are tilting-tablets, 
there are two adjustable combinations, 
and the pedalboard is radiating and 
slightly concave. All in all, this is a 
terrific organ. 

GERMANY, BAD NEUENAHR 

VILLAGE CHURCH 
Johannes Klais, 1940 


PEDAL: 

16 Principal 
Sub-Bass 
Zartbass 

8 Octave 
Gemshorn 

4 Choralbass 

2 Nachthorn 

IV Hintersatz 

16 Posaune 

GREAT (Bottom manual): 

16 Gedecktpommer 

8 Principal 
Holzfloete 
Gemshorn 

4 Octave 
Hohl floete 

2 Flachfloete 

I] Rauschquinte . .; 


VI Mixture 


Con-: 


= (Expressive): 
Trompette 
; Bourdon 
Salicional 
4 Principal 
Querfloete 
Spitzquinte 
2 Waldfloete 
II] Cymbel 
IV Progressio 


2.2/3 


16 Dulcian 
4 Schalmei 
Tremulant 
ee (Top manual): 
Quintadena 
Rohrfloete 
4 Prestant 
Blockfloete 
2 Schwiegel 
1 1/3 Nasard 
II Sesquialtera 
IV Scharf 
8 Krummhorn 


Couplers 6: G-P. S-P. C-P. S-G. 
C-G. CS. 


A 
, Past 
®, RECITALS 


Confined to programs of special 
character or given by those who 
have ve seal their names nationally important. This 
column closes on the first day of each month. 


@ E. POWER BIGGS 

Toronto, for Casavant Society 
Handel’s Concerto 10+ 
Bach, Fugue C+; A Mighty Fortresst. 
Mozart’s Sonatas 9, 10, 13, 15+ 
Reubke’s Sonata 
Poulenc’s Concertot 

+Organ and orchestra. 
@ BERNARD BUNJES 

St. John’s Cathedral, Denver 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue Am 

Three Choralpreludes 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 6 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Mulet, Tu Es Petra 
Bunjes, Concert Variations 
Bonnet, Romance sans Paroles 
Widor, 5: Toccata 


@® LAURENCE DILSNER 
St. James, Long Branch 

Handel’s Firework Music; 

Bach, A Mighty Fortress 

Karg-Elert, Now Thank We All 
In Memoriam 


@ DR. C. HAROLD EINECKE 
Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio 
Marcello, Psalm 19 
Couperin, Qui Tollis 
Bach, Two Choralpreludes 
Dupre, Elevations 
Schubert, Litany 
Pasquet, Air in Style of Handel 
Karg-Elert, Before Image of a Saint 
Pierne, -Prelude-Toccata 
American Program 
Edmundson, Christ Whose Glory 
Purvis, Communion 
Groton, Kaleidoscopic Hymnal 
Read, Jesu Meine Freude 
Weaver, Bell Benedictus 
Fisk, Netherlands Prelude 
Lundqu ist, Ein Feste Burg 
Weinberger, Abide With Us 
Martin, Toccata on Sleepers Wake 
@ EVERETT JAY HILTY 
First Congregational, Boulder 





Largo. 


Gabrieli, Preludio 
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Zipoli, Elevazione 
Kyrie Eleison, 12-century plainsong 
Sanctus & Benedictus, 14-century 
Agnus Dei, 10-century 
Pater Noster, trad. 
Gloria in Excelsis, English plainsong 
Cong.: Veni Emmanuel, plainsong adapt. 
Jesus makes my soul to flourish, Bach 
Jesu lead my footsteps, Bach 
O God Thou faithful, Bach 
Cong.: Eisenach, Bach 
Christ Whose glory, Armstrong 
This sanctuary, Wood 
Eternal Father, Holst 
cong.: Sine Nomine, R.V.Williams 
Bingham, Rathbun 
After the first five choral works in plain- 
song the congregation sang a hymn on a 
plainsong melody; next, three Bach choral 
works, and a congregational Bach hymn; and 
finally three choral works by modern Eng- 
lish composers, with a congregational hymn 
to match.” 
@ AUSTIN C. LOVELACE 
Grace Methodist, Greensboro, N. C. 
Pachelbel, From Heaven High 
Buxtehude, Our Father 
Telemann, O Lamb of God 
Bach, Three Choralpreludes 
Brahms, Two Choralpreludes 
Karg-Elert, Two Choralpreludes 
Edmundson, Begin My Tongue 
Bingham, I Need Thee Every Hour 
Edmundson, Fairest Lord Jesus 
Lovelace, Jesus Loves Me 
Coke-Jephcott, America Variations 
@ BERNARD PICHE 
Toronto, for Casavant Society 
Bach, Toccata F; a Choralprelude. 
LeBegue, Les Cloches 
Rameau, Le Rappel des Oiseaux 
Liszt, Fantasia & Fugue on Bach 
Widor, 4: Scherzo; 6: Allegro. 
Poirier, Basso Ostinato 
Piche, Rhapsodie on Four Noels 
Mulet, Bitrail 
Dupre, Prelude & Fugue B 
@® NORMAN SPICER 
Warner Residence, Pine Orchard 
Purcell, Trumpet Tune 
Bach, Adagio; Come Sweet Death. 
Wesley, Gavotte 
Handel, Largo; Water Music Allegro. 
Karg-Elert, Benedictus 
Tchaikowsky, Andante Cantabile 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
Clokey, Kettle Boils 
o-p. Bach, Sheep May Safely Graze 
o-p. Bach, Jesu Joy of Man’s 
o-p. Guilmant, Pastorale 
McAmis, Dreams 
Liadow, Music Box 
Dubois, Toccata 
“The music room seats 200; all tickets 
were sold three weeks before the recital, 
at $2.10 each, Program was planned to fit 
the organ and entertain the audience.” Na- 
talie Gutekunst pianist. 
@ GENE STEWART 
St. Patrick’s, Washington 
Widor, 5: Mvt. 1 
Boellmann, Canzona 
Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Gm 
Vierne, Clair de Lune 
Martini, Allegretto 
Russell,:Up the Saguenay 
Stewart, Nocturne 
Franck, Finale, Bf 
“Each Sunday evening at 7:00, beginning 
Oct. 21, there will be an organ recital in 
St. Patrick’s Church, followed by Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament.” 


Marian Reiff 

© has been appointed Arthur Leslie Jacobs’ 
chief organist in the First Congregational, 
Los Angeles; she was formerly assistant to 
Dr. Alexander McCurdy both in Curtis In- 
stitute and Westminster Choir College. 
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CARL F. MUELLER 
Montclair organist who adds a fifth position to 
the four he has long been holding 


Carl F. Mueller 


Organist & composer joins publisher's staff 
®@ With an increasing number of pub- 
lished organ and choir compositions to his 
credit, Mr. Mueller has been appointed spe- 
cial adviser to Carl Fischer Inc. on church 
choral music, himself to provide a minimum 
of a dozen new anthems each year. Native 
of Sheboygan, Wisc., Mr. Mueller began 
church work in St. John’s Evangelical, St. 
Louis, in 1911, went to Milwaukee in 1915 
and there began to attain fame. He took 
the course with Dr. John Finley Williamson's 
Westminster Choir College and both his fame 
and the expertness of his choir work greatly 
increased. 
In 1927 he became organist of Central 
Presbyterian, Montclair, N.J., where he or- 
ganized a full complement of choirs. A few 








WILLIAM A. 
GOLDSWORTHY 


A.S.C.A.P. 





Composition 
Improvisation 


Service Matters 


Criticizing and Editing mss. 
for Composers 
@ 


St. Mark's in the Bouwerie 
234 East Iith St. New York 
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years later he also took on the post of head 
of the choral department of New Jersey State 
Teachers College, and later joined the faculty 
of the School of Sacred Music, New York. 

To begin the season Mr. Mueller’s Mont- 
clair A-Cappella Choir, which he has con- 
ducted for the past 14 years, gave the first 
of its two annual concerts, Oct. 2 in Mont- 
clair. To date he has written 26 choral 
works, all published by G. Schirmer Inc., in 
‘The Montclair A-Cappella Choir Series.’ Says 
Mr. Mueller, “We aim to be a real concert 
choir and always sing our programs from 
memory, as a concert choir should in these 
days of choral development.” In addition 
to the 26 works in this one series, he has 
composed and arranged a vast quantity of 
other music for choirs. 

A biographical sketch in the American- 
composers series will be found in November 
1934 T.A.O., with eleven published organ 
pieces listed at that time; since then there 
have been other works published but his 


MUSIC PRESS, INC. 


Announces 


New Additions to Our Library 
of Authentic Editions 


Christmas Choral Editions 
TEN CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


(From Ancient Sources) 




















Edited by Ernest White. SATB........ 3S 
BILLINGS—Hark, Hark, Hear 

You Not? 

Edited by Dickinson. SATB........... 35 


Other Choral Editions 


BRASART—O Flos Flagrans 

Edited by Paul Boepple. SSA or S(A)TT .26 
DUFAY—Magnificat in the 

Eighth Mode 

Edited by Paul Boepple. SSA or TBB... .32 


(The above are additions to the 
Dessoff Choir Series) 


LE JEUNE—Three Part Psalms 
Edited by Hans T. David. SSA or SATB .35 


PALESTRINA—Madrigals 
Edited by Hans T. David. SATB........ -32 


Instrumental 


CORELLI—Trio Sonata, Op.1, No.1 
in F Major—For Three Strings and 
Organ (Piano). 

MOZART—A series of four volumes 
containing the entire 15 Mozart 
Sonatas for Strings and Organ 
(Piano), Nos. 1 to 15. 


Write for our catalog 


Ag 


130 West 
56th St. 
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greatest output has been anthems and 


choruses. 


Dr. C. Harold Einecke 

® in his new work for Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional, St. Louis, already has 125 children 
enrolled in the four younger choirs all re- 
hearsing on Saturday mornings, and has in- 
creased the adult chorus from 14 members 
to 38. He has already started work on the 
proposed new organ, with his chosen builder, 
and is on the committee planning the re- 
building of the chancel: The minister, as- 
sistant-minister, and Dr. Einecke as a group 
are holding district meetings to outline plans 
and meet the members of the congregation 
personally. 


School of Sacred Music 


@ has appointed Norman Lockwood to the 
faculty in the absence of Dr. Edwin String- 
ham, to teach composition and instrumenta- 
tion. Mr. Lockwood, on leave from Oberlin, 
has been granted a Guggenheim Foundation 
Fellowship, and is teaching composition also 
in Columbia University this season. The 
Rev. Carl Bergen, teaching Gregorian chant 
for some years, joins the School faculty to 
give courses on plainsong. 


Peabody Conservatory 

®@ has added Theodore Chanler to the faculty 
to teach theory, composition, orchestration, 
etc. His song-cycle “Four Rhymes from 
Peacock Pie’’ won the League of Conaposers 
award and he also won the Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship. Edward Weiss has also been added 
to the faculty, because of the increased regis- 
tration in piano; he formerly taught the 
piano master-classes in Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka Conservatory, Berlin. Elsie Mae Hart- 
zell, Silver Spring, Md., has won a year’s 
organ scholarship. 

New Organs 

® Trenton, N.J.:Bethany Evangelical Lu- 
theran has purchased the organ from the 
former residence of Wm. D. Mitchell and 
now has it rebuilt “high up in the chancel, 
and it sounds much bigger than it did in the 
Mitchell residence.’”” Removal renovation, 
and installation were done by Chester A. 
Raymond of Princeton. 


William H. Barnes 


MUS. DOC. 


Organ Architect 
Organist and Director 
First Baptist Church, Evanston 








Author of 
‘Contemporary American Organ’ 
(Four Editions) 


1112 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5 
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INVITES DEMONSTRATION OF 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


ORGANS ‘OF QUALITY 


225 Fifth Ave., New York 
Tel.: Ashland 4-2348 


FS 


metals. 


we are in production again at the factory— 
within the limits of government restriction of 
No organ is too old but that there is 
still material value present, fit to 
tion and modernization. 


— WE CAN DO IT FOR YOU — 
Efficient Maintenance — Repairs — Revoicing 


be used in reconstruc- 
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SERVICE 
PROGRAMS 


Column closes the first day of each month. The 
eim is to show services by organists of nation- 
wide fame and services giving unusuel materials. 


@ ROBERT M. STOFER 
Covenant Presbyterian, Cleveland 
Anthems of Recent Months 
James, I am the Vine 
Parker, Here life is quickly gone 
Farrant, Lord for Thy tender mercies 
Candlyn, Dear Lord and Father 
Voris, God is a Spirit 
Mendelssohn, O come everyone 
Candlyn, Thee we adore 
Shelley, King of love 
Stainer, Grieve not the Holy Spirit 
Clokey, Te Deum Laudamus 
Thiman, Hymn of Freedom 
Handel, Hallelujah Chorus 
Schubert, Psalm 23 
Gaul, List the cherubic host 
Elgar, As torrents in summer 
Rogers, Seek Him that maketh 
Shaw, With a voice of singing 
Bortniansky, Lo a voice to heaven 
Thiman, Immortal Invisible God 
Shaw, Go forth into the world 
Parker, Lord is my Light 
Davies, God be in my head 
Sullivan, Turn Thy face from my sins 
Saint-Saens, In my heart I believe 
Andrews, Build thee more stately 





@ ELLIS C. VARLEY 
The Cathedral, Washington 
Anthems July 8 to Sept. 16 
Arcadelt, Hear my prayer 
Handel, Thanks be to Thee 
Bortniansky, Lo a voice to heaven 
Palestrina, We adore Thee 
Cordans, Jesus Thou only Savior 
Bach, Jesu Joy of man’s desiring 
Purcell, Thou knowest Lord 
Bach, Subdue us through Thy kindness 
Palestrina, O Holy Father 
Thiman, Eternal Ruler 
V.Williams, Let us now praise famous men 
Thiman, O strength and Stay 
Bairstow, Save us O Lord 
Tchaikowsky, Hymn to Trinity 
Bullock, O most merciful 
Some Preludes 
Penick, Prelude on Welsh Hymntune 
Rheinberger, Pastorale: Intermezza 
Coleman, Prelude on Two Hymntunes 
Tournemire, Andantino 
Shaw, Variations on Puer Nobis 
Handel, Con. 10: Aria 
Farrar, Pastorale & Trio 
Some Postludes 
Buxtehude, From God I ne’er Will Turn 
Guilmant, Son.1: Finale 
Edmundson, Psalm 67 
Pierne, Toccata 
Bach, If Thou but Suffer God to Guide 
Handel, Con. 10: Allegro 
Clerambault, Caprice Grand-Jeux 


® DR. DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 
St. Bartholomew's, New York 
October Services 
*Communion Service, D.McK. Williams 
**Magnificat F, Williams 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
deAraujo, Tiento 4th Tone 


THEY GAVE—YOU LEND—BUY MORE BONDS 
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*Benedictus es Domine, DeCoster 
If any man hath not, Davies 
**Magnificat Bf, Willan 
Mendessohn’s Elijah 

Reubke, Sontata excerpt 
*Benedictus es Domine, Gaul 

I know not where the road, Williams 
**Magnificat Bf, Smart 
Mendelssohn's Elijah 

Bach, Fugue Em 

*Te Deum, Holst 

Lord Thou hast been, Blair 

** Magnificat Bm, Noble 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah 

Andriessen, Postlude 


Cover-Plate 

© The organ in the Church of St. Roch, 
Paris, is pictured by photographer Charles 
W. McManis. It was built by Cliquot, re- 
built by Cavaille-Coll. ‘Note the cherub 
with instrument of the viol family. Note 
also how the montre pipes in the case are 
arranged, long feet on short pipes, short feet 
on long pipes. Since greater variation of 
pipe-length is thus possible, with less false 
extension of the pipe at the top to cover the 
space being screened, this seems to be quite 
sensible.” Isn’t that a genuine Rueckpositiv 
in the lower half, with the main organ above 
and beyond it? 


Monthly Bulletin for Choirs 

@ Federal Lee Whitlesey, F.W.C.C., director, 
and Alma Haller Way, Mus.Bac., organist, 
Church of the Covenant, Erie, Pa., are this 
season issuing an illustrated monthly 4-page 
bulletin, the cost carried by $1.00 subscrip- 
tion. Covenant has six choirs. New vest- 
ments have been purchased for the boy’s 
choir. 





























“EFS” No. 17 

139 SELECTED 
ORGAN PIECES 
Contents embrace Preludes, Post - 
ludes, Chorales, Marches, Ora- 
torios, ets., plus instructions on 
how to modulate and improvise. 
With Hammond registration. 





Great Music Books 
for Organists 


“EFS” No. 54 


Ideal for the Perfect Christmas Gift 


The world’s finest Musical Masterpieces in these 





\Cvetybodys Savout 5 


ORGAN music 


ROLAND DIGGLE 














“EFS” No. 27 

ORGAN MUSIC 
Selected by 

Roland Diggle 

Presents a studied and_ specific 
program for the organist for use 
on small or large organs; includes 
Hammond registration. 





“EFS” No, 37 
SELECTED 

ORGAN SOLOS 
Contains outstanding organ solos 
selected by Roland Diggle. &x- 
cellent as recital. and concert 
Pieces. Hammond _ registration 
included. 


A Master Selection of 


Compositions for Organ 
This book is the newest E. F. 
collection for organists. Ar- 
rangements equally effective on 
large or small organs and play- 
able by organists of average abil- 
ity. With Hammond registration. 


Each folio contains 192 pages — Price $1.00 Each 








“EFS” No. 47 





At your music dealer or postpaid direct from 


“ER leces__;  AMSCO MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.  <v'92ti0™ 


Another great collection of organ 
solos compiled and edited by 
Roland Diggle. Includes regis- 
tration for the Hammond. 


Contains ovey 50 specially se- 
lected compositions covering the 


entire field of organ music. A | 1600 BROADWAY ® 


folio every organist should own. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





























RUPERT SIRCOM 
who gave 2000 radio recitals in the late 20's and 
is now organist and teacher in the twin 
cities Minneapolis and St. Paul 


Rupert Sircom 
A famous name—herewith the biography 

@ Mr. Sircom was born on a Sept. 26 
in Malden, Mass., finished highschool there, 
and turned to music, studying organ with 
Everett E. Truette, Lynnwood Farnam; con- 
ducting with Emil Mollenhauer. On that 
brief background he went far. 

His first church position was St. Paul’s 
Episcopal, Malden, 1911, moving in 1915 
to the First Congregational there, and the 
next year to the Church of Our Savior, Bos- 
ton; in 1922 he went to the First Unitarian 
Society, Newton; in 1926 to St. Thomas’ 
Chapel, New York; and in 1930 to West- 
minster Presbyterian, Minneapolis, Minn., 
where he directs a adult chorus of 48, with 
eight soloists, and a men’s chapel choir of 
seven; he has two organs—a Skinner in the 
chapel and a 4-60 Kimball in the church, 
which also provides four rooms for its mu- 
sicians—one for rehearsal, one for robing, 
another for the library, and a fourth as its 
organist’s office. 


St. Luke’s Choristers 


Long Beach, California 


William Ripley Dorr, Director 
Mus. Bac., B. S. 


Current and forthcoming motion 











THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


He married Mildred Ruth Reed in 1932 
and has two children. In the twin-city of St. 
Paul just across the watery divide he is on 
the faculty of Luther Theological Seminary, 
teaching organ, church music, hymnology, etc. 

Mr. Sircom was one of the early broad- 
casters. As staff organist for C.B.S. in New 
York from 1927 to 1929 he gave 20 recitals 
every week from St. Thomas’ Chapel, reach- 
ing a total of almost 2100 recitals prior to 
his move to Minneapolis. He has written a 
book on church music, still in manuscript. 
He is a member of the Guild and the Twin 
City Choirmasters Association. 


Andre Marchal 

®@ has been appointed to succeed the late 
Joseph Bonnet at St. Eustache, Paris. Mr. 
Marchal, born in Paris Feb. 6, 1894, became 
organist of St. Germain des Pres in 1915. He 
toured America in the fall of 1938 under 
LaBerge management. 


Corrections 

®@ Dr. Robert Baker’s recitals announced on 
October p.244 for October had to be post- 
poned and the decision came too late to be 
noted in our October columns. It was one 
of those church-schedule affairs that got into 
a muddle after all arrangements had been 
made with the proper church authorities. At 
present it is expected the series will be given 
in January. 

“There is no organ-gallery in Chartres 
Cathedral and therefore no gallery organ. 
Your frontispiece [Sept. p.201] shows the 
grand-orgue in the nave, but it is not in a 
gallery. It is plastered up against the south 
wall and hangs there like some overgrown 
wasps’ nest. (Not that it matters.)’”—P.C.M. 
But it does matter, Mr. Miller, and thanks 
for the correction. 
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R. C. O. 


®@ The July 1945 examinations of the Royal 
College of Organists, England, passed six 
fellows and twelve associates. 

American Guild of Organists 

® celebrates its 50th anniversary this season; 
first event was a dinner in New York Oct. 
22. Some of the principles of the Code of 
Ethics and Recommendations adopted by the 
Council are: No organist shall apply for a 
position for himself or a pupil unless he is 
positive a vacancy exists; yearly contracts, 
terminable at 90 days notice upon expiration, 
shall be granted by churches when so re- 
quested; none but the appointed organist of 
a church shall play at weddings or funerals 
excepting by special arrangement with that 
organist. 
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‘Horace M. Hollister 
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Associate Organist 
Director of Music for Young People 


Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
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Organist and Recitalist 
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Harry H. Huber 


M. Mus. 
Organist and Choirmaster 


First Methodist Church 


Hutchinson, Kansas 





C. Harold Einecke 


Mus.D., Mus.B., F.W.C.C. 
Pilgrim Congregational Church 


Saint Louis 8, Missouri 
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Concert Organist 

















August Maekelberghe 


Compositions for Organ: 
Triptych (H. W. Gray Co.) 
De Profundis Clamavi (Gray, in process) 
Fantasia (J. Fischer & Bro.) 
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Organist — Composer 


























Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 


800 SCHWEHM BUILDING 
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Associate Organist 
and Director of Choir School 
St. Paul’s Cathedral 


Houston Texas 
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Recitals 


Box 242 Englewood, N. J. 
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Organist-Choirmaster 
First Christian Church 
Conductor, Multnomah A-Cappella Choir 
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He's Still in That Army 
® “Don’t you want me to read T.A.O. any 
more? No September, no August, no June, 
but I did get July. The postmaster in New 
York must not have been tender enough in 
his care.”—CHARLES W. MCMANIS, now at 
last assigned to duty in Germany (where 
those Silbermanns and Schnitgers will get 
better than a once-over). The p.o. is having 
difficulties keeping up with the enormous 
number of address changes, but do not both 
the p.o. and the army owe it to the men to 
get the mail to them even if it is extremely 
difficult? Copies are mailed without fail 
every month; that’s all a publisher can do. 

Ensign William Griswold Burt is now 
Lieutenant Burt. 

“Organs are rare in the Pacific, so when 
I got ten-days leave in New Zealand it was 
quite a pleasure. There are several really 
adequate organs here. Auckland, Dunedin, 
and Wellington town halls all have fine in- 
struments; Dunedin has a municipal organist 
giving regular recitals. 
Church Cathedral is a three-manual, though 
it has also a Solo Organ playable from the 
Choir manual. I have only 39.5 points and 


The organ in Christ : 


need 44; my New Zealand trip helps me face 
the wait.” D. ROBERT SMITH, Sp. Ic. 

‘Am leaving by plane tomorrow [Sept. 12] 
from Munich to London to take organ and 
academic courses in the fall semester in 
Trinity College of Music.”—Cpl. DALE W. 
YOUNG, evidently an old-timer with the army 
for he is A.P.O. 1, in care of the growing- 
less-tender postmaster, New York. 

“I wish all were as concerned for artists 
during wartime as you appear to be; when 
fellows like Virgil Fox must forfeit the best 
years of their life, it is really a crime.. I 
am now rejoicing at the lowering on points. 
I shall not have to worry any longer, since 
I have 36 points. 

“How many small-town organists realize 
the opportunities for playing organ in en- 
semble with other instruments? Our pro- 
gram in Chico, with four violins, viola, cello, 
and bass, was an experience I wouldn’t have 
missed for the world.”—Sgt. CHARLES VAN 
BRONKHORST, “Air Corps (not for much 
longer I sincerely hope).”” Mr. van Bronk- 
horst played 11 organ solos, and with en- 
semble Felton’s Concerto 3, Correlli’s So- 
nata 1, and Mozart Sonatas 9 & 15. 
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the bulletins. 








Post-War Churcher 


AND THE 


ORGOBLO 


Above we show three of the churches that obtained 
Orgoblos shortly before we converted our entire capacity 
to the manufacture of similar units for war industries. 

Fortunately the majority of Churches and Theatres were 
already equipped with Spencer Orgoblos, which have 
continued to operate with entire satisfaction and a mini- 
mum of attention and repair. 

POST-WAR PLANNING is now under way. Orgoblos 
are assembled from standard designs and parts to meet 
specific requirements. If you are going to build, it would 
be wise to place your order for an Orgoblo now. Ask for 





THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, 





CONN 
258-¢ 


HARTFORD 6 
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“What a treat it was to go through the 
accummulated. copies of T.A.O. when I re- 
turned. Unlike others who had their copies 
follow them to the firing-lines, 1 thought it 
better to let them pile up on the home front 
and peruse them later at ease. My 27 months 
across were spent in North Africa and Italy, 
with the Fifth Army. 

“The organs in Italy are rather disappoint- 
ing, but to my surprise North Africa has 
several which might be classed as adequate. 
The Cathedral at Tunis is reported to have 
a fine job, although the building was closed 
the evening I might have seen it. The Ca- 
thedral at Bone had a large 3m, but again | 
was unable to hear it; the power was off, 
due to an air-raid the night before. The 
organist, a most gracious gentleman of ad- 
vanced years, apologized with tears in his 
eyes for that unfortunate state of affairs. The 
Cathedral School across the street had been 
blown to bits.” HENRY WIPPLE, now so glad 
it's Mr. again, winner of the bronze star, re- 
cently appointed organist of the First Bap- 
tist, Montgomery, Ala., where he has an 
organ ‘‘which I'll wager is the loudest organ 
for its size in all the Deep South.” Never 
mind, it’s to be rebuilt. 

“From July 1944 to July 15, 1945, I was 
stationed in Barbados, army airways com- 
munications. Fr. W. E. Hopkins of Christ 
Church there was one of those who made my 
stay so pleasant. I early met Gerald Hudson, 
organist of St. Michael's Cathedral, and 
through his kindness had the use of the 
superb organ in the Cathedral; through him 
also I met Fr. Hopkins, an Irishman, priest 
of the Church of England, and a fine or- 
ganist and musician. Just before the plane 
carried me away, he asked me to send him 
any programs that might be of interest to 
him in his isolated island. 

“I played two recitals in St. Michael’s; 
the evening program drew an audience of 
about a thousand. The people of Barbados 
made us G.I.’s most welcome and I for one 
look forward to a return visit at an early date. 

“I was discharged Aug. 9 and have been 
spending the past two months with my fam- 
ily. I am now going to Princeton University 
Graduate School to complete a Ph.D. inter- 
rupted by my war service, then next summer 
I return to the University of Virginia and 
the choir & organ of St. Paul’s Memorial 
Church; both University and Church have 
extended my leave of absence to complete 
the Princeton work.”—JAMES S. CONSTAN- 
TINE, who therefore is distinctly not in that 
army now. Sgt. Constantine’s Barbados af- 
ternoon recital: 

Star Spangled Banner 
Bach, Fantasia G 
Dunhill, Nocturne 
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Means Better Music 
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Mendelssohn's Sonata 6 

Delius, First Cuckoo in Spring 

Wolstenholme, Lied 

Franck, Chorale 1 

God Save the King 

November Programs 

@ David Craighead will play a recital in 

New York City, Nov. 26, at 8:30, A.G.O. 

auspices; place not named. 

@ DR. ROBERT BAKER 
Crescent Ave. Presb., Plainfield 
Nov. 4, 5:00 

Handel’s Cuckoo & Nightingale 

Vivaldi-Bach, Adagio 

Rinck, Rondo for Flute 

Bach, Fugue D; O God Have Mercy; 
Rejoice Now Beloved. 

Liszt, Ad Nos 

Clokey, Ballade 

Yon, Primitive Organ 

Langlais, Nativity 

Jongen, Toccata 

@ DR. ELMER A. TIDMARSH 
Union College, Schenectady 
Nov. 4, 4:00 

Karg-Elert, Now Thank We All; 
Clair de Lune; Harmonies du Soir; 
Landscape in Mist. 

Jacob’s Burgundian Hours 

Saint-Saens, Swan; Deluge Prelude; 
Danse Macabre. 

@ CLAUDE L. MURPHREE 
University of Florida, Gainesville 
Nov. 4, 18, 4:00 

*Diggle, Toccata Pomposa 

Bingham’s Pastoral Psalms 

Borodin, Prince Igor Dances 

Bedell, Irish Pastel 

Weinberger’s Bible Poems 

Diggle, Fantasy-Epilog 

*Diggle, O God Our Help 
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Sac. Mus. Doc. 
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EPERNAY, FRANCE 
Cavaille-Coll 3-42 organ of 1880 in south transpet 
of village church in Epernay, just south of 
Reims; statue is that of Joan of Arc; 
photo by Charles W. McManis. 


Buck, Andante Af 

Salome, Grand Choeur 

Mailly, Easter Flowers 

Frost, Fantasy Pilgrims 

Jongen, Pastorale 

Guilmant, Caprice 

Diggle, American Airs Fantasy 
First Nowell 

Bonnet, Sunset Reverie 

Lemmens, Finale Jubilante 


Walter Baker's Musicales 
First Baptist Church, Philadelphia 
®@ For the current season Mr. Baker 

will give a recital the first Sunday evenings 
of each month and direct his newly-o:ganized 
chorus of 70 voices in cantatas and oratorios 
on the other Sunday evenings, Claribel Thom- 
son playing the organ accompaniments. 
Oct. 21, 28. Haydn’s Creation 
Nov. 4 Recital 

11. Faure’s Requiem 

18. Contralto recital 

25. Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise 
Dec. 2. Recital 

9. Handel’s Messiah 

16. Saint-Saens’ Christmas Oratorio 

23. Candlelight carol service 

30. Bach’s Christmas Oratorio 
Jan. 6. All-Bach recital 

13. Richard Purvis’ Mass 

20. Verdi’s Requiem 

27. Baritone recital 
Feb. 3. All-Franck recital 

10, 17. Mendelssohn’s Elijah 

24. Franck’s Mass 
March 3. Recital 

10. Mozart's Requiem 

17. Rossini’s Stabat Mater 

24. Soprano recital 
April 7. Recital 

14. Sowerby’s Forsaken of Man 

19. Bach’s St. Matthew 

21. Handel’s Messiah 
Mission Music Company 
® has been organized in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., with offices at 1815 Laguna St. The 
personnel includes Dr. Edward Shippen 
Barnes, Raymond B. Eldred; and Dion W. 
Kennedy. 
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The Organ, London 


® Owing to drastic paper-shortages the pub- 
lishers of the London quarterly, The Organ, 
are not able to accept any new subscriptions 
until further notice; renewals should be or- 
dered promptly or the copies may be unob- 
tainable. As usual, T.A.O. is glad to co- 
operate in receiving renewals for The Organ, 
but please do not send orders for new sub- 
scriptions until further notice. 
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Charles H. Finney 


A.B., Mus.M., F.A.G.O. 
DEAN of the Music DEPARTMENT 


Friends University 
WICHITA q KANSAS 




















Alfred Greenfield 


Conductor 
Oratorio Society of New York 
Chairman, DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
University College — New York University 


























Laurence H. Montague - A AGCO! 


North Presbyterian Church 


« Buftalo, New York 
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Bruce M. Williams 

® assistant organist of St. Stephen’s Episco- 
pal, Pittsfield, Mass., has been appointed or- 
ganist of the First Scientist, Pittsfield, where 
he has a 2-29 Moller installed in 1927. 


Bela Bartok 

@ died Sept. 26 in a New York hospital 
after a long illness. He was born March 25, 
1881, in what was then Hungary, later be- 
came Roumania, and is now Yugoslavia. He 
was a pianist and composer. His American 
debut was Dec. 22, 1927, in New York; in 
1940 he again came to America and gave 
two-piano concerts with his wife. 


George F. Hamer 

® died Oct. 2 in Methuen, Mass., aged 83. 
At 15 he took his first church position, St. 
Thomas’ Episcopal, Methuen; later he was 
organist of Park Street Methodist, Boston, 
and the Unitarian Church, Lowell. He is 
survived by a son and four daughters. 


Dr. George C. Stebbins ; 
© died Oct. 6 at*his home in Catskill, N.Y., 
aged 99. He was born on a farm near Carl- 
ton, N.Y., studied violin and voice, in 1876 
joined Moody & Sankey and directed a choir 
to sing in their “revival” meetings. He was 
known chiefly for the gospel-hymns he com- 


WANTED 


All types of organ workers, console makers, 
relay and action men. Large volume organ 
orders on hand. Apply to Max Hess, The 
Kilgen Organ Company, 4632 W. Florissant 
Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 


posed. He was the father of the late G. 
Waring Stebbins, composer and organist of 
Plymouth Congregational, Brooklyn. 

British Builders Organized 

®@ The Federation of Master Organ Builders 
was founded in England in 1914 and today 
numbers some 40 organbuilders and 11 
organ-parts manufacturers. In the early sum- 
mer of 1945 the Federation formulated a 
‘working rules agreement’ to be binding from 
July 1, 1945, to Sept. 30, 1947, covering all 
details of relationships between employees 
and employers, covering working hours, rates 
of wages, overtime, holidays, etc. etc. H. 
Garton Ash is secretary and the present of- 
fice is in Salisbury House, London Wall, 
London, E.C.2. The Federation lost its for- 
mer offices and records in 1940 “by enemy 
action.” 


Prizes & Competitions 

@ H. Leroy Baumgartner, Dr. T. Frederick 
H. Candlyn (chairman), and Dr. Harvey B. 
Gaul have been named judges for the $100. 
organ-composition award offered by J. Fischer 
& Bro. under A.G.O. auspices. Contest 
closes Jan. 1. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, III., offers 
its third annual $100. prize for the best set- 
ting of a prescribed metrical version of Psalm 
126, in 4-part harmony for congregational 
singing; contest closes Feb. 28. 

That's Warnin' 'Em 

®@ “The Choir will sz on Sunday, Sept. 16,” 
says a Methodist church bulletin; italics ours, 
word theirs. Could be! 








are not over! 


“ VICTORY 
LOAN! 


There’s plenty of action ahead 
for fast-thinking industrial lead- 
ers in the new Victory Loan! 
Your Victory drive is important 
because: 


EVERY VICTORY BOND 
HELPS to Bring our boys 
home—and give the best 
medical care to our wounded 
heroes! 


THE NEW F. D. ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL $200 BOND 


Urge employees to buy the new 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Me- 
morial Bond through your Pay- 
roll Savings Plan! Better than 
ready cash, Victory Bonds are 
industry's “Thanks” to our 
returning hero¢s! 
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A Good Creed 

@ Live and let live—and lift a little more 
than your share—ARTHUR CAPPER on his 
80th birthday. 


Mrs. William Scar 

@ has been appointed to St. John’s Lutheran 
Port Richmond, New York City; her husband 
is the new assistant minister of the Church. 


Nadia Boulanger 

®@ has returned to the Longy School of 
Music, Cambridge, Mass., after two years on 
the Pacific Coast, and is giving courses in 
theory, counterpoint, fugue, and composition. 
She hopes to complete these courses before 
the end of the year and then return to her 
native France which she left in 1940. 


Dangerous Pets 

© A worker entered a public-school yard to 
do some repairs. Two men stepped out of 
an automobile and shot him. ‘‘The police 
attribute the killing to labor trouble.” In 
an uncivilized community in 1845? No, in 
New York City in October 1945. Break 
the laws of the nation if you like, but don’t 
ignore any of the instructions of labor- 
unionism, pet of the politicians and the 
courts. 


The Registration Bureau 

®@ We now have on file an increasing num: 
ber of organists interested in positions paying 
anything from the bottom to the top, some 
of them students, some master organists with 
years of experience. We believe the entire 
organ world benefits when a church gets the 
right organist, for then progress is certain. 
We urge readers to send word of any and 
every vacancy they discover anywhere, giving 
whatever data they have available. 


DeWitt K. Botts 


An organist and his anthem repertoire 

@ Mr. Botts was born on a Feb. 16 
in Milton, Penna., finished highschool there, 
graduated from Bucknell University in 1919 
with the B.A. degree, earned his M.A. in 
Columbia University in 1940, and had three 
summer sessions in Westminster Choir Col- 
lege. He studied organ with Wallace Van 
Lier, George K. Van Dusen, Carl Weinrich; 
theory with Dr. Paul G. Stolz. 

His first church position was in 1918; 
from 1920 to 1939 he taught Latin and Ger- 
man in the Manlius School, Manlius, N.Y., 
and was chapel organist; 1921 to 1941 he 
was organist of United Church, Fayetteville, 
N.Y.; in 1941 he went to the Park Church, 
Elmira, N.Y., where he plays a 4-53 organ 
built in 1906 by Hope-Jones, rebuilt by 
Ernest M. Skinner, and directs choirs of 24 
adults and 17 juniors in two rehearsals a 








Organ Maintenance 


Rebuilding — Repairs 
Additions — Tuning 
Organ Chimes 
Amplified Tower Chimes 


Yearly Maintenance Contracts 





START YOUR VICTORY DRIVE TODAY! 


Every Victory Bond aids in assuring peace- 
time prosperity for our veterans, our nation, 
your employees — and your own industry! 


Courteous and Dependable 
Pipe Organ Service 


by Factory-Trained Experts 


Chester A. Raymond 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation 
the publication of this message by 
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week. He is also director of Elmira Civic 
Chorus, and teaches organ, piano, voice; he 
gives a vocal lesson to each chorister each 
week. 

He is a bachelor and has two hobbies, 
“cooking and gardening, the latter to equal- 
ize the effects of the former.” He served 
six months in world-war two armed forces. 
He is a Mason and member of Sigma Chi 
and Phi Mu Alpha. 

One of his unusual experiences was as di- 
rector of the Manlius Military School band 
when he took them on a six-weeks tour of 
Europe, playing in Tivoli Gardens, Copen- 
hagen, and the Berlin Winter Garden, in the 
latter place playing Stars & Stripes Forever 








D. Deane Hutchison 


Recitals and Instruction 


First METHODIST CHURCH 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Mgt. Val Jayne 














Frank B. Jordan 


Mus. Doc. . 


Drake University 


Des MOINES IOWA 


eee cmereommremetre cet 











Howard Kelsey 


SECOND BAPTIST CHURCH 


SAINT LOUIS 

















Edwin Arthur Kraft 


Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral Cleveland, Ohio 











Claude L. Murphree 


F.A.G.O. 
University of Florida 


Gainesville, Fla. 


Organist-Director 
First Baptist Church 


G.Darlington Richards 
Organist--Choir Master 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 


NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 


Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 
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DeWITT K. BOTTS 
of Park Church, Elmira, N.Y., where he plays a 
Skinner rebuild of a 1906 Hope-Jones organ. 


at the request of the Germans. In Fayette- 
ville the organ was a 2m Johnson of 1871. 
His Syracuse Legion Chorus in 1941 won 
national honors in Milwaukee for the sixth 
consecutive year. 
His repertoire of anthems in Park Church 
for the 1944-5 season: 
Andrews, Build Thee mansions 
Shadow of Thy wings 
Arcadelt, Holy Redeemer 
Arensky, Praise the Lord 
Bach, Now let every tongue 
Bortniansky, Lo a voice 
Christiansen, Beautiful Savior 
Cronham, New Year’s Bells 
Davies, God be in my head 
DeKoven, Recessional 
Franck, Father Thy holy 
Lord most holy 
Gale, Dawn of Peace 
Garrett, Prepare ye the way 
Gaul, All praise 
German, Bread of heaven 
Goss, O Savior of the world 
Graf, Great Lord 
Hall, Benedictus es Domine 
Handel, Hallelujah Amen 
Ivanov, Bless the Lord 
Jones, Hosanna 
Kopylov, God is a Spirit 
Heavenly Light 
Macfarlane, Open our eyes 
Martin, Great day of the Lord 
Matthews, Lord support us 
Maunder, When o’er the steep 
Nagler, Song in praise 
Potter, I cry unto the Lord 
Protheroe, Laudamus 
Redhead, Holy offerings 
Rowley, Praise 
Schuetky, Send forth Thy Spirit 
Smith, Come unto Me 
Spicker, Fear not 
Stainer, God so loved the world 
Tchaikowsky, Cherubim Song 
Oh Thou from Whom 
Tchesnokoff, Glory be 
Thiman, God of Bethel 
West, Magnificat & Nunc Dimittis 
Williams, Darest thou 
Henry Hadley’s “The New Earth” was 
given on Palm Sunday. 
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Tax on Organs 
@ Answering a correspondent’s question, and 
the possible unexpressed question of many 
readers, the 10% federal tax on organs pur- 
chased by churches still stands. But there 
was and still is some hope that it can be 
eliminated in the new tax-bill before enact- 
ment, though no definite action has as yet 
been legally announced. 

—————— 


Albert 
Riemenschneider 


Director 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, Berea 
RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION and COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory of Music 

Berea, Ohio i 




















Theodore Schaefer 


COVENANT-FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


WASHINGTON Dx. 




















Harold Schwab 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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GEORGE LARKHAM 


SCOTT 


Illinois Wesleyan University 
Bloomington, Iilinois 


ORGAN — THEORY 


TEACHING — COACHING 











Ernest Arthur Simon 


Boy VOICE TRAINING 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER 
Choirmaster-Organist 
Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 

Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 

















Gordon E. Young 


Organist and Choirmaster 
First Presbyterian Church 


Lancaster, Pa. 


























FRANK VAN DUSEN 


Kimball Hall American Conservatory of Music Chicago, Illinois 
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Nit ta. Mus.Doc. 
Mor Gregor Ave., = Falls, Texas 
BAKER, Robert Sac.Mus.Doc 
BAKER, Walter ; : 
First Ba tist, 7th & Sansom, Philadelphia 3. 


BIDWELL, Marshall, Mus.Doc.* 
BIGGS, E. Power 


Bi 
CALLAWAY, Paul (in armed force s) 
Washington Cathedral, 
oe inslow 
425 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 
CHRISTIAN, Palmer, Mus.Doc.* 
CL wa Joseph W., Mus.Doc.* 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
coci 


Clai 
119 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Oral jenny E., Mus. Doc., FA6.0. 


h College, Raleigh, 
CORNELIUS, W 
CROZIER, Catherine 


anpastman School of Music, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


ARNELL, Grace Leeds* 
Bick NSON, Clarence, Mus.Doc.* 


ONRLEY, oe tae 

“—_ Charles Avenue Prosbyterten Church; 

Leyola University College Music; 

Author, "The Buoyant , F 

1915 Calhoun St., New Orleans 15, La. 
ate ys - me rth 


EIGENSCHENK: 4 Edward 
iy Hall, Chicago 4, Ill. 
EIN Not Harold, us.Doc.* 
ELLSASSER Richard | 
— Cleveland 16, Ohio. 
ELMORE Rob: fj 
oe Wart Ave., Wayne, Penna. 
EVANS, Anne Douglass* 
FERRIS. Isabel Dunga 
Wilson Colleges "Sinainibine. Pa. 


Washington 16, D. C. 








T.A.O0. SPECIFICATIONS 
V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
control, one or more ranks of pipes. 
R—RANK: A set of pipes. 
S—STOP: Console mechanism control- 
ling Voices, Borrows, extensions, etc. 
B—BORROW: A _ second use of any 
Rank of pipes (percussion excluded). 





P—PIPES: Percussion not included. 
DIVISIONS h—harmonic 
A—Accompaniment he—high C* 
B—Bombarde l—languid 
C—Choir m—metal 
D—Antiphonal m—niouth-width 
E—Echo mc—middle C* 
F—Fanfare o—open 
G—Great pf—prepared for 
H—Harmonic r—reeds 
I—Celestial rs—repeat stroke 
L—SoLo 2r—two rank, etc. 
N—StriNg s—scale 
O—Orchestral s—sharp 
P—Pedal s—spotted metal 
R—GregoRian s—stopped 
S—Swell sb—stopped bass 


ss—single stroke 
t—tapered to 


T—Trombone 
U—RUeckpositiv 


V—PositiV t—tin 
Y—Sanctuary t—triple 
VARIOUS tce—tenor C* 
b—bars u—cut-up 
b—bearded uc—upper C* 
b—brass unx—unexpressive 
be—bottom C* w—wind-pressure 
c—copper w—wood 
c—cylinders wm—wood & met. 
ee—cres. chamber z—zine 
d—double '—wind pressure 
f—flat '—diam. of pipe 


fr—free reed '—pitch of lowest 
h—halving on pipe in the rank 
SCALES, ETC. 
4.12x5.14—-Size of wood pipe in 16th- 
inch fractions, thus 4 12/16 x 5 14/16, or 
4 3/4 x 5 7/8. 

14”—Diameter of cylindrical pipe. 

41—Scale number. 

42b—Based on No. 42 scale. 

46-42—46-scale at mouth, 42 at top. 

2/3t—Tapered to make top diameter 
2/3rd that of the mouth diameter. 

2/9m—Mouth-width covers 2/9th of 
circumference of pipe. 

1/4u—Mouth cut-up is 1/4th. 

17h—Scaled to halve on the 17th note. 

Dynamics indicated from ppp to fff. 

Order in which details are listed: 
Dynamic strength, wind-pressure, scale, 
details, number of pipes. 

*b, t, m, u, h refer to any specified 
notes in the bottom, tenor, middle, 
upper, and high octaves of the key- 
board; top c* is still above the high 
octave but need not be considered here; 
each octave begins on C and ends on B. 

CCC-16’. CC-8’, C-4’%. cl-2’,  c3-1', 
c3-6", cf-3”, 























FINK, Harold* 
FINNEY, Charles H.* 
FORL INES, Charles W.* 
FOUNTAIN, Grigg, M.Mus.* 
FOX, My oF (in armed forces) 

k Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
A. 


‘old 
ASTMAN = OF MUSIC 
eee 4 
GOLDSWO SRTHY, Ww 
234 East lith yr eo York 3, N. Y. 
GORE, Richard T., F.A.G.0* 
GREENFIELD, Alfred’ | 
HARRIS, Ralph A., M.S.M., F.A.G.O., Chm. 
Conductor, St. Paul's Choristers 
Brooklyn 26, New York. 
HOLLISTER, Horace M.* 
HUBER Harry H., M.Mus.* 
HUTCHISON, D. Deane* 
JORDAN, Frank B., Mus.Doc.* 
KELSEY, Howard* 
KETTRING, Donald D., M.S.M 
First ongregational, Columbus 15, Ohio 
KRAFT, Edwin Arthur* 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
— Bernard 
9 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
LOCKWOOD, Charlott 
Sunmybrook Road, “asking Ridge, N.J. 
LOUD, John Hermann, F 
Recitals, Instruction; 
Park Street oe Boston (1915). 
9 Denton Road West, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
MACFARLANE, Gilbert 
Trinity Church, Watertown, New York. 
Sn ogee ‘August* 
ARSH, William J. 
3525. Modlin. Ave., Fort Worth 7, Texas. 
McCURDY, Alexander, Mus.Doc. 
Box 87, Princeton, N. J. 
MEANS, Claude, F.A.G.O. (in armed forces) 
Church, Greenwich, Ccnn. 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, B.M., M.A., A.A.G.O. 
Director of the Department of Music, 
Lincoln College, Lincoln, Ill. 
Residence: 319 Peoria Sh. Lincoln, Ill. 
ORGAN, Catharine 
705 Stanbridge St, oe Pa. 
MURPHREE, Claude L., .6.0.* 
NIES-BE ERGER, Edouard 
Organist, Philharmonic Orchestra, New York. 
Church of Messiah and Incarnation, Brooklyn. 
Conductor, Brooklyn Oratorio Society. 
63 West 55th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
PICHE, Bernard 
136 Michol St., Lewiston, Maine. 
POISTER, Arthur 
Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio. 
sy Hugh, Sac.Mus.Doc 
99 Claremont pom ler York 27, N.Y. 
PURVIS, Richard (in armed, forces)* 
RICHARDS, 6G. Darlington 
REIMENSCHNEID DER, ibert, Mus.Doc.* 
SCHAEFER, Theodore* 
SCHRE EINER, Alexander 
12 . So. Temple St., Salt Lake City 2, Utah. 
SCHWAB, Harold* a armed forces) 
SCOTT, George Larkham* 


SIMON, Ernest Arthur* 
SPAYDE, Luther T., A.B., Mus.M. 
Central Colle . woe Mo. 
ps Robert S.M.* 
SYKES, Lauren B.* 
wal DUSEN, Frank, Mus.Doc.* 
TTERS, Clarence 
ATHnity “aor Hartford 7, Conn. 
bites ig 5 


17 Ivy Lane, Princeton, 
WELLIVER, Harry, Mus.M.* Nie armed forces) 
WHITE, Ernest 

145 West 46th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
WING, G. Russell, M.$.M.# 
YOUNG, Gordon E.* 


CONSERVATORIES 
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AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main —— Boston 48, Mass. 
New York z. 4 East 53rd St. 

AUSTIN ORGAN S INC. ‘ 
Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
New York 18: 522 Fifth’ Ave. 

CASAVANT = 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 

a, Yalfred S. (personal address) 

50 ‘Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 

MOLLER, M. P. Moller Inc. 

Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago: Allerton Hotel 
Louisville: or —? 
New York 17: | East 42nd St. 
Philadelphia 2: 1505 Race St. 
Seattle 4: 810 Third Ave. 

WICKS ORGAN CO. 

Highland, Illinois 














ARCH IT ECtTs 
— William H., Mus.D 

1112 S. Wabash ‘Ave., a 5, i. 
MONTAGUE, Laurence H. 

81 Princeton Blvd., Kenmore-Buffalo, N.Y. 

(Associated with Wicks Organ Co.) 
RICHARDS, Emerson 

Atlantic City, N. J. 














© USTODITIANS 


DELOSH BROTHERS 

Guaranteed used organs ee maintenance 

35-08 105th St., Corona, N.Y. HAv. 4-8575. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. AShland 4-2348. 
LAVALLEE, Wilfrid 

All makes of organs tuned, rebuilt, maintained. 

5234 Netherland Ave., New York 6 x ¥. 
MOHR, Louis F. Mohr & Co. 

2899 Valentine Ave., New York 58, N.Y. 
RAYMOND, Chester A. 

176 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N.J. 
SCHLETTE, Charles 6. 

Church organs rebuilt, tuned, sepatied: yearly 

contracts; Blowing plants installed 

1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. west: 7-3944 














EQUIPMENT 


Blowers, ee Spencer-Turbine 
DEAGAN C. Deagan Inc., Percussion. 
1770 TR. Ave., Chicago 13, U1. 
Electric-Action, see Reisner. 
_ Be CO., LTD., Chimes 
Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
ORGAN SUPPLY CORP., Organ parts & supplies, 
540 East 2nd St., Erie, Penna. 
“ORGOBLO," see Spencer- Turbine. 
Percussion, see Deagan, and Maas. 
REIS W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Action F oming of all kinds. 
Hagerst Md. 
— TURBINE CO., Blowers 


artford, Conn. 














VEST MENT S 


NATIONAL Academic Cap & Gown Co. 
821 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
120 Claremont Ave., New York 27, N. Y. 
rig ae OF MUSIC 
Folle Cambridge 38, Mass. 
OBERLIN: “COniseRV VATOR 


Ober! Ohio 
PEABODY. "CONSERVATORY 

Baltimore 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MU 

Broadway & 120th St., i York 27, N.Y. 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE 

Princeton, N. J. 








PUBLISHERS 








AMSCO MUSIC PUB. 
1600 artes New ork 19, N.Y. 
BIRCHARD Cc Birchard & Co. 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
FISCHER J. yo! & Bro. 
9 West 40¢ St. New York 18, N.Y. 
GRAY. The H. we ray 
159 East 48th & lew York 17, N.Y. 
MARKS, Edward R. Marks Music Corp. 
R.C.A. Bidg., Radio City, New ork 2. 
MORRIS, Edwin H. Morris & So. 
1619 "Broadway New York 19, N.Y. 
Tr ER, G. Schirmer Inc. 
3 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
WOOD, The B. F. Wood Music Go. 
88 St. Stephen St., Boston 15, Mass. 





T.A.0. DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

Richmond Staten Island 6, New York, N.Y. 
DIGGLE. Dr. Roland 

260 S. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif 
DUNHAM, Rowland W., Dean of College of Music, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, 














CLOSING DATES 


lst of month, main articles, photos, 

reviews, past-program columns. 

10th, all news-announcements. 

15th, advance programs and events 

forecast. 

18th, dead-line, last advertising. 

Photographs: black glossy prints only, 

not copyrighted, mailed flat between 
corrugated paper-boards. 

Articles: typewritten, double-spaced. 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
Richmond Staten Island 6 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























You have waited a long time 
for genuine Deagan Chimes. 
None have been made since 
December, 1941. 


Now, happily, your patience 
is about to be rewarded. Man- 
ufacturing restrictions have 
been lifted, materials have been 
ordered, and before very long 
these distinguished instru- 


ments will again be available. 


They Wil 
Se GOOD Chimes 


The chimes that come from 
the Deagan plant will be good 
chimes — new and genuine 
Deagan Chimes, made with 
the craftmanship that hes 
characterized Deagan products 
for more than 60 years. As in 
the past they will be distin- 
guished by precision tuning 


an¢ flawless tone—tone that 





GOOD AEWS! 


DEAGAN CHIMES FOR ORGANS WILL BE 


Auailable Soan/ 





suggests the charm of distant 
bells in the peace of a quiet 
countryside. 


While we have not made 
chi. »es in the war years, we 
have bev». fortunate in keep- 
ing intact our organization of 
craftsmen. If anything, their 
skill has been sharpened by 
the production of delicate and 
highly scientific instruments 
for the United States Navy. 


¢ wn < 























Werth Watting for 


The installation of organ 
chimes is a matter not to be 
lightly considered. Chimes are 
made to give a lifetime of serv- 
ice, and the nature of that 
service depends on the quality 
of the chimes. It is no accident 
that Deagan Chimes are the 
most widely used chimes in all 
the world. Their dominance is 
the result of the extraordinary 
richness and clarity of their 
music, and the unquestioned 
authority of their tone. And 
these qualities, in turn, result 
from the skill and pride of 
Deagan craftsmen and the 
refinements in technique de- 
veloped through more than a 
half-century of experience. 
Surely, having waited so 
long already, it is well to wait 
a little longer for the finest of 
chimes. Deagan chimes are 
definitely worth waiting for. 


s.<. DEAGAN ix. 
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